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Piots AND CoUNTER-PLOTS. 








{) OW the Laird has a habit 
—laudable or not—of 
lingering over an addi- 
tional half-cup at break- 
fast, as an excuse for de- 
sultory talk; and thus 
it is, on this particular 
morning, the young 
people having gone on 
deck to see the yacht 
get under way, that 
Denny-mains has a 
chance of revealing to 
us certain secret schemes 
of his over which he 
has apparently been 
brooding. How could 
we have imagined that 
all this plotting and 
iu} planning had been going 
on beneath the sedate exterior ‘of the aamiionae for the Burgh of 
Strathgovan ? 
“She’s just a wonderful bit lass!” he says, confidently, to his hostess ; 
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“as happy and contented as the day is long; and when she’s not sing- 
ing to herself, her way of speech has a sort of—a sort of music in it that 
is quite new to me. Yes, I must admit that; I did not know that the 
southern English tongue was so accurate and pleasant to the ear. Ay, 
but what will become of her?” 

What, indeed! The lady whom he was addressing had often spoken 
to him of Mary Avon's isolated position in the world. 

“Tt fairly distresses me,” continues the good-hearted Laird, “when I 
think of her condeetion—not at present, when she has, if I may be 
allowed to say so, several friends near her who would be glad to do what 
they could for her; but by-and-by, when she is becoming older . 

The Laird hesitated. Was it possible, after all, that he was about to 
hint at the chance of Mary Avon becoming the mistress of the mansion 
and estate of Denny-mains? Then he made a plunge. 

“ A young woman in her position should have a husband to pro- 
tect her, that is what I am sure of. Have ye never thought of it, 
ma’am ¢” 

“T should like very well to see Mary married,” says the other, de- 
murely. “And I know she would make an excellent wife.” 

“ An excellent wife!” exclaims the Laird; and then he adds, with a 
tone approaching to severity, “I tell ye he will be a fortunate man 
that gets her. Oh, ay; I have watched her. I can keep my eyes open 
when there is need. Did you hear her asking the captain about his wife 
and children? I tell you there’s hwman nature in that lass.” 

There was no need for the Laird to be so pugnacious ; we were not 
contesting the point. However, he resumed— 

“T have been thinking,” said he, with a little more shyness, “about 
my nephew. He’s a goodlad. Well, ye know, ma’am, that I do not 
approve of young men being brought up in idleness, whatever their 
prospects must be; and I have no doubt whatever that my nephew 
Howard is working hard enough—what with the reading of law-books, 
and attending the courts, and all that—though as yet he has not had 
much business. But then there is no necessity. I do not think he is a 
lad of any great ambeetion, like your friend Mr. Sutherland, who has to 
fight his way in the world in any case. But Howard—I have been 
thinking now that if he was to get married and settled, he might give 
up the law business altogether; and, if they were content to live in 
Scotland, he might look after Denny-mains. It will be his in any case, 
ye know; he would have the interest of a man looking after his own 
property. Now, I will tell ye plainly, ma’am, what I have been think- 
ing about this day or two back; if Howard would marry your young 
lady friend, that would be agreeable to me.” 

The calm manner in which the Laird announced his scheme showed 
that it had been well matured. It was a natural, simple, feasible 
arrangement, by which two persons in whom he took a warm interest 
would be benefited at once. 
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“But then, sir,” says his hostess, with a smile which she cannot 
wholly repress, “you know people never do marry to please a third 
person—at least, very seldom.” 

“Oh, there can be no forcing,” said the Laird with decision. “But I 
have done a great deal for Howard; may I not expect that he will do 
something for me?” 

“Oh, doubtless, doubtless,” says this amiable lady, who has had 
some experience in match-making herself; “but I have generally 
found that marriages that would be in every way suitable and pleas- 
ing to friends, and obviously desirable, are precisely the marriages that 
never come off. Young people, when they are flung at each other's 
heads, to use the common phrase, never will be sensible and please their 
relatives. Now if you were to bring your nephew here, do you think 
Mary would fali in love with him because she ought? More likely you 
would find that, out of pure contrariety, she would fall in love with 
Angus Sutherland, who cannot afford to marry, and whose head is filled 
with other things.” 

“T am not sure, I am not sure,” said the Laird, musingly. “ Howard 
is a good-looking young fellow, and acapital lad, too. I am not so sure.” 

“ And then, you know,” said the other shyly, for she will not plainly 
say anything to Mary’s disparagement; “ young men have different 
tastes in their choice of a wife. He might not have the high opinion of 
her that you have.” 

At this the Laird gave a look of surprise, even of resentment. 

“Then I'll tell ye what it is, ma’am,” said he, almost angrily ; “if 
my nephew had the chance of marrying such a girl, and did not do so, 
I should consider him—TI should.consider him a fool, and say so.” 

And then he added, sharply— 

“ And do ye think I would let Denny-mains pass into the hands of 
a fool ?” 

Now this kind lady had had no intention of rousing the wrath of the 
Laird in this manner; and she instantly set about pacifving him. And 
the Laird was easily pacified. In a minute or two he was laughing good- 
naturedly at himself for getting into a passion ; he said it would not do 
for one at his time of life to try to play the part of the stern father as 
they played that in theatre pieces—there was to be no forcing. 

“But he’s a good lad, ma’am, a good lad,” said he, rising as his 
hostess rose; and he added, significantly, “he is no fool, I assure ye, 
ma’am ; he has plenty of common sense.” 

When we get up on deck again, we find that the White Dove is 
gently gliding out of the lonely Loch Scresorst, with its solitary house 
among the trees, and its crofters’ huts at the base of the sombre hills. 
And as the light cool breeze—gratefully cool after the blazing heat of 
the last day or two—carries us away northward, we see more and more 
of the awful solitudes of Haleval and Haskeval, that are still thun- 
derous and dark under the hazy sky. Above the great shoulders, and 
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under the purple peaks, we see the far-reaching corries opening up, with 
here and there a white waterfall just visible in the hollows. There is 
a sense of escape as we draw away from that overshadowing gloom. 

Then we discover that we have a new skipper to-day, vice John of 
Skye, deposed. The fresh hand is Mary Avon, who is at the tiller, and 
looking exceedingly business-like. She has been promoted to this post 
by Dr. Sutherlanc, who stands by ; she receives explanations about the 
procedure of Hector of Moidart, who is up aloft, lacing the smaller 
topsail to the mast; she watches the operations of John of Skye and 
Sandy, who are at the sheets below; and, like a wise and considerate 
captain, she pretends not to notice Master Fred, who is having a quiet 
smoke by the windlass. And so, past those lonely shores sails the 
brave vessel—the yawl White Dove, Captain Mary Avon, bound for any- 
where. 

But you must not imagine that the new skipper is allowed to stand 
by the tiller. Captain though she may be, she has to submit civilly to 
dictation, in so far as her foot is concerned. Our young Doctor has 
compelled her to be seated, and he has passed a rope round the tiller that 
so she can steer from her chair, and from time to time he gives sugges- 
tions, which she receives as orders, 

“T wish I had been with you when you first sprained your foot,” he 
Says. 

“ Yes?” she answers, with humble inquiry in her eyes, 

“ T would have put it in plaster of Paris,” he says, in a matter-of- 
fact way, “and locked you up in the house for a fortnight; at the end 
of that time you would not know which ankle was the sprained one.” 

There was neither “ with your leave” nor “ by your leave” in this 
young man’s manner when he spoke of that accident. He would have 
taken possession of her. He would have discarded your bandages and 
hartshorn, and what not ; when it was Mary Avon’s foot that was con- 
cerned—it was intimated to us—he would have had his own way in spite 
of all comers. 

“JT wish I had known,” she says, timidly, meaning that it was the 
treatment she wished she had known. 

“ There is a more heroic remedy,” said he, with a smile; “and that 
is walking the sprain off. I believe that can be done, but most people 
would shrink from the pain. Of course, if it were done at all, it would 
be done by a woman; women can bear pain infinitely better than men.” 

“ Oh, do you think so!” she says, in mild protest. ‘Oh, I am sure 
not. Men are so much braver than women, so much stronger —— ” 

But this gentle quarrel is suddenly stopped, for someone calls at- 
tention to a deer that is calmly browsing on one of the high slopes above 
that rocky shore, and instantly all glasses are in request. It is a hind, 
with a beautifully shaped head and slender legs; she takes no notice of 
the passing craft, but continues her feeding, walking a few steps onward 
from time to time. In this way she reaches the edge of a gully in the 
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rugged cliffs where there is some brushwood, and probably a stream ; 
into this she sedately descends, and we see her no more. 

Then there is another cry ; what is this cloud ahead, or waterspout 
resting on the calm bosom of the sea? Glasses again in request, amid 
many exclamations, reveal to us that this is a dense cloud of birds; a 


. flock so vast that towards the water it seems black ; can it be the dead 


body of a whale that has collected this world of wings from all the 
Northern seas? Hurry on, White Dove ; for the floating cloud with the 
black base is moving and scething—in fantastic white fumes, as it were— 
in the loveliness of this summer day. And now, as we draw nearer, we 
van. descry that there is no dead body of a whale causing that blackness ; 
but only the density of the mass of seafowl, And nearer and nearer as 
we draw, behold! the great gannets swooping down in such numbers 
that the sea is covered with a mist of waterspouts ; and the air is filled 
with innumerable cries ; and we do not know what to make of this bewil- 
dering, fluttering, swimming, screaming mass of terns, guillemots, skarts, 
kittiwakes, razorbills, puffins, and gulls, But they draw away again. 
The herring-shoal is moving northward. The murmur of cries becomes 
more remote, and the seething cloud of the sea-birds is slowly dispersing. 
When the White Dove sails up to the spot at which this phenomenon was 
first seen, there is nothing visible but a scattered assemblage of guil- 
lemots—kurroo ! kurroo! answered by pe-yoo-it ! pe-yoo-it !—and great 
gannets—“ as big as a sheep,” says John of Skye—apparently so gorged 
that they lie on the water within stone’s-throw of the yacht, before 
spreading out their long, snow-white, black-tipped wings to bear them 
away over the sea. 

And now, as we are altering our course to the west—far away to 
our right stand the vast Coolins of Skye—we sail along the northern 
shores of Rum, There is no trace of any habitation visible; nothing 
but the precipitous cliffs, and the sandy bays, and the outstanding rocks 
dotted with rows of shining black skarts. When Mary Avon asks why 
those sandy bays should be so red, and why a certain ruddy warmth of 
colour should shine through even the patches of grass, our F.R.S. begins 
to speak of powdered basalt rubbed down from the rocks above. He 
would have her begin another sketch, but she is too proud of her newly 
acquired knowledge to forsake the tiller. 

The wind is now almost dead aft, and we have a good deal of gybing. 
Other people might think that all this gybing was an evidence of bad 
steering on the part of our new skipper ; but Angus Sutherland—and we 
cannot contradict an F.R.S.—assures Miss Avon that she is doing re- 
markably well; and, as he stands by to lay hold of the main sheet when 
the boom swings over, we are not in much danger of carrying away 
either port or starboard davits. 

“Do you know,” says he lightly, “I sometimes think I ought to 
apply for the post of surgeon on board a man-of-war? That would just 
suit me 14 
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“Oh, I hope you will not,” she blurts out, quite inadvertently ; and 
thereafter there is a deep blush on her face. 

“T should enjoy it immensely, I know,” says he, wholly ignorant of 
her embarrassment, because he is keeping an eye on the sails. “I be- 
lieve I should have more pleasure in life that way than any other. : 

“ But you do not live for your own pleasure,” says she hastily, per- 
haps to cover her confusion. 

«‘T have no one else to live for, anyway,” says he, with a laugh; and 
then he corrected himself. ‘Oh, yes, I have. My father is a sad 
heretic. He has fallen away from the standards of his faith; he 
has set up idols—the diplomas and medals I have got from time to time. 
He has them all arranged in his study, and I have heard that he posi- 
tively sits down before them and worships them. When I sent him the 
medal from Vienna—it was only bronze—he returned to me his Greek 
Testament, that he had interleaved and annotated when he was a stu- 
dent; I believe it was his greatest possession.” 

“ And you would give up all that he expects from you to go away 
and be a doctor on board a ship!” says Mary Avon, with some proud 
emphasis. “ That would not be my ambition if I were a man, and— 
and—if I had—if- ‘4 

Well, she could not quite say to Brose’s face what she thought of his 
powers and prospects ; so she suddenly broke away and said— 

“Yes; you would go and do that for your own amusement? And 
what would the amusement be? Do you think they would let the 
doctor interfere with the sailing of the ship?” 

“Well,” said he, laughing, “that is a practical objection. I don’t 
suppose the captain of a man-of-war or even of a merchant vessel would 
be as accommodating as your John of Skye. Captain John has his com- 
pensation when he is relieved; he can go forward, and light his pipe.” 

“Well, I think for your father’s sake,” says Miss Avon, with de- 
cision, “ you had better put that idea out of your head, once and for all.” 

Now blow, breezes, blow! What is the great headland that appears, 
striking out into the wide Atlantic? 

Ahead she goes! the land she knows! 
Behold! the snowy shores of Canna! 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 
A long, strong pull together, 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 








“Tom Galbraith,” the Laird is saying solemnly, to his hostess, “has 
assured me that Rum is the most picturesque island on the whole of the 
western coast of Scotland. Thatis his deleeberate opinion. And indeed 
I would not go so far as to say he was wrong. Arran! They talk 
about Arran! Just look at those splendid mountains coming sheer 
down to the sea; and the light of the sun on them! Eh, me, what a 
sunset there will be this night!” 


“Canna?” says Dr, Sutherland, to his interlocutor, who seems 
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very anxious to be instructed. ‘Oh, Idon’t know. Canna in Gaelic is 
simply a can; but then Cana is a whale; and the island in the distance 
looks long and flat on the water. Or it may be from canach—that is 
the moss-cotton ; or from cannach—that is the sweet-gale. You see, 
Miss Avon, ignorant people have an ample choice.” 

Blow! breezes blow ! as the yellow light of the afternoon shines over 
the broad Atlantic. Here are the eastern shores of Canna, high and 
rugged, and dark with caves ; and there the western shores of Rum, the 
mighty mountains aglow in the evening light. And this remote and 
solitary little bay, with its green headlands, and its awkward rocks at 
the mouth, and the one house* presiding over it amongst that shining 
wilderness of shrubs and flowers? Here is fair shelter for the night. 

After dinner, in the lambent twilight, we set out with the gig; and 
there was much preparation of elaborate contrivances for the entrapping 
of fish. But the Laird’s occult and intricate tackle—the spinning min- 
nows, and spoons, and india-rubber sand-eels—proved no competitor for 
the couple of big white flies that Angus Sutherland had busked. And of 
course Mary Avon had that rod; and when some huge lithe dragged the end 
of the rod fairly under water, and when she cried aloud, “ Oh! oh! I can’t 
hold it ; he’ll break therod ! ” then arose Brose’s word of command :— 

“ Haul him in! Shove out the butt! No scientific playing with a 
lithe! Well done !—well done !—a five-pounder I'll bet ten farthings !” 

It was not scientific fishing ; but we got big fish—which is of more 
importance in the eyes of Master Fred. And then, as the night fell, we 
set out again for the yacht; and the Doctor pulled stroke; and he sang 
some more verses of the biorlinn song as the blades dashed fire into the 


rushing sea :— 
Proudly o'er the waves we'll bound her, 
As the staghound bounds the heather ! , 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 
A long, strong pull together, 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 
Through the eddying tide we'll quide her, 
Round each isle and breezy headland, 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 
A long, strong pull together, 


Ho, ro, clansmen! 

The yellow Jamp at the bow of the yacht grew larger and larger ; the hull 
of the boat looked black between us and the starlit heavens; as we 
clambered on board there was a golden glow from the saloon skylight. 
And then, during the long and happy evening, amid all the whist-playing 
and other amusements going forward, what about certain timid courtesies 
and an occasional shy glance between those two young people? Some of 
us began to think that if the Laird’s scheme was to come to anything, 
it was high time that Mr. Howard Smith put in an appearance. 





* Sir, our gratitude to you! Better milk, and more welcome, never came from any 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A Wi.p Stupto. 


Tunez is a fine bustle of preparation next morning—for the gig is wait- 
ing by the side of the yacht; and Dr. Sutherland is carefully getting 
our artist’s materials into the stern ; and the Laird is busy with shawls 
and waterproofs; and Master Fred brings along the luncheon- 
basket.. Our Admiral-in-chief prefers to stay on board ; she has letters to 
write ; there are enough of us to go and be tossed on the Atlantic swell 
off the great caves of Canna. 

And as the men strike their oars in the water and we wave a last 
adieu, the Laird catches a glimpse of our larder at the stern of the yacht. 
Alas! there is but one remaining piece of fresh meat hanging there, under 
the white canvas. 

“Tt reminds me,” says he, beginning to laugh already, “ of a good one 
that Tom Galbraith told me—a real good one that was. Tom hada 
little bit yacht that his man and himself sailed when he was painting, ye 
know ; and one day they got into a bay where Duncan—that was the 
man’s name—had some friends ashore. Tom left him in charge of the 
yacht ; and—and—ha! ha! ha !—there was a leg of mutton hanging 
atthe stern. Well, Tom was rowed ashore; and painted all day; and 
came back to the yacht in the afternoon. There was no leg of mutton / 
‘ Duncan,’ says he, ‘ where is the leg of mutton?’ Duncan pretended 
to be vastly surprised. ‘Iss it away?’ says he. ‘Away?’ says Tom. 
‘Don’t you see itis away? I want to know who took it!’ Duncan 
looked all round him—-at the sea and the sky—and then says he—then 
says he, ‘ Maybe it wass a dog!’—ha! ha! hee! hee! hee !—‘mayhe it 
wass a dog,’says he; and they were half a mile from the shore! Inever 
see the canvas at the stern of a yacht without thinking o’ Tom Galbraith 
and the leg of mutton ;” and here the Laird laughed long and loud again. 

“‘T have heard you speak once or twice about Tom Galbraith,” re- 
marked our young Doctor, without meaning the least sarcasm ; “ he is an 
artist, I suppose ?” 

The Laird stopped laughing. There was a look of indignant wonder 
—approaching to horror—on his face. But when he proceeded, with 
some dignity and even resentment, to explain to this ignorant person the 
immense importance of the school that Tom Galbraith had been chiefly 
instrumental in forming ; and the high qualities of that artist’s personal 
work ; and how the members of the Royal Academy shook in their shoes 
at the mere mention of Tom Galbraith’s name, he became more pacified ; 
for Angus Sutherland listened with great respect, and even promised to 
look out for Mr. Galbraith’s work if he passed through Edinburgh on his 
way to the south. 

The long, swinging stroke of the men soon took us round the suc- 
cessive headlands until we were once more in the open, with the moun- 
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tains of Skye in the north, and, far away at the horizon, a pale line 
which we knew to be North Uist. And now the green shores of Canna 
were becoming more precipitous; and there was a roaring of the sea 
along the spurs of black rock ; and the long Atlantic swell, breaking on 
the bows of the gig, was sending a little more spray over us than was at 
all desirable. Certainly no one who could have seen the Doctor at this 
moment—with his fresh-coloured face dripping with the salt water and 
shining in the sunlight—would have taken him for a hard-worked and 
anxious student. His hard work was pulling stroke-oar, and he certainly 
put his shoulders into it, as the Laird had remarked ; and his sole anxiety 
was about Mary Avon’s art-materials. That young lady shook the water 
from the two blank canvases, and declared it did not matter a bit. 

These lonely cliffs !—becoming more grim and awful every moment, 
as this mite of a boat still wrestles with the great waves, and makes 
its way along the coast. And yet there are tender greens where the 
pasturage appears on the high plateaus; and there is a soft ruddy 
hue where the basalt shines. The gloom of the picture appears below 
—in the caves washed out of the conglomerate by the heavy seas ; 
in the spurs and fantastic pillars and arches of the black rock ; 
and in this leaden-hued Atlantic springing high over every ob- 
stacle to go roaring and booming into the caverns. And these innu- 
merable white specks on the sparse green plateaus and on this high 
promontory : can they be mushrooms in millions? Suddenly one of the 
men lifts his oar from the rowlock, and rattles it on the rail of the gig. 
At this sound acloud rises from the black rocks ; it spreads; the next 
moment the air is darkened over our heads ; and almost before we know 
what has happened, this vast multitude of puffins has wheeled by us, and 
wheeled again further out to sea—a smoke of birds! And as we watch 
them, behold ! stragglers come back—in thousands upon thousands—the 
air is filled with them—some of them swooping so near us that we can 
see the red parrot-like beak and the orange-hued web-feet, and then 
again the green shelves of grass and the pinnacles of rock become dotted 
with those white specks. The myriads of birds; the black caverns; 
the arches and spurs of rock; the leaden-hued Atlantic bounding and 
springing in white foam: what says Mary Avon to that? Has she the 
courage 1 

“ Tf you can put me ashore ” says she. 

“Oh, we will get you ashore, somehow,” Dr. Sutherland answers. 

But, indeed, the nearer we approach that ugly coast the less we like 
the look of it. Again and again we make for what should be a sheltered 
bit ; but long before we can get to land we can see through the plunging sea 
great masses of yellow, which we know to be the barnacled rock ; and 
then ahead we find a shore that, in this heavy surf, would make match- 
wood of the gig in three seconds. Brose, however, will not give in. If 
he cannot get the gig on to any beach or into any creek, he will land our 
artist somehow. And at last—and in spite of the remonstrances of John 
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of Skye—he insists on having the boat backed in to a projecting mass of 
conglomerate, all yellowed over with small shell-fish, against which the 
sea is beating heavily. It isan ugly landing-place ; we can see the yellow 
rock go sheer down in the clear green sea; and the surf is spouting up 
the side in white jets. But if she can watch a high wave, and put her 
foot there—and there—will she not find herself directly on a plateau of 
rock at least twelve feet square ? 

“ Back her, John !—back her !—” and therewith the Doctor, watching 
his chance, scrambles out and up to demonstrate the feasibility of the 
thing. And the easel is handed out to him; and the palette and can- 
vases ; and finally Mary Avon herself. Nay, even the Laird will adven- 
ture, sending on before him the luncheon-basket. 

It is a strange studio—this projecting shell-crusted rock, surrounded 
on three sides by the sea, and on'the fourth by an impassable cliff. And 
the sounds beneath our feet—there must be some subterranean passage 
or cave into which the sea roars and booms. But Angus Sutherland 
rigs up the easel rapidly ; and arranges the artist's camp-stool ; and sets 
her fairly agoing ; then he proposes to leave the Laird in charge of her. 
He and the humble chronicler of the adventures of these people mean to 
have some further exploration of this wild coast. 

But we had hardly gone a quarter of a mile or so—it was hard work 
pulling in this heavy sea—when the experienced eye of Sandy from 
Islay saw that something was wrong. 

“‘ What’s that ?” he said, staring. 

We turned instantly, and strove to look through the mists of spray. 
Where we had left the Laird and Mary Avon there were now visible 
only two mites, apparently not bigger than puffins. But is not one of 
the puffins gesticulating wildly ? 

“ Round with her, John!” the Doctor calls out. “They want 
us—lI’m sure.” 

And away the gig goes again— plunging into the great troughs and 
then swinging up to the giddy crests. And as we get nearer and nearer, 
what is the meaning of the Laird’s frantic gestures? We cannot under- 
stand him ; and it is impossible to hear, for the booming of the sea into 
the caves drowns his voice. 

“He has lost his hat,” says Angus Sutherland ; and then, the next 
second, “ Where’s the easel ?” 

Then we understand those wild gestures. Pull away, merry men ! 
for has not a squall swept the studio of its moveables? And there, sure 
enough, tossing high and low on the waves, we descry a variety of things 
—an easel, two canvases, a hat, a veil, and what not. Up with the 
boat-hook to the bow; and gently with those plunges, most accurate 
Hector of Moidart ! 

“JT am so sorry,” she says (or rather shrieks), when her dripping 
property is restored to her. 

“Tt was my fault,” our Doctor yells ; “but I will undertake to fasten 
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your easel properly this time "—and therewith he fetches a lump of rock 
that might have moored a man-of-war. 

We stay and have luncheon in this gusty and thunderous studio— 
though Mary Avon will scarcely turn from her canvas. And there is 
no painting of pink geraniums about this young woman’s work. We 
see already that she has got a thorough grip of this cold, hard coast (the 
sun is obscured now, and the various hues are more sombre than ever) ; 
and, though she has not had time as yet to try to catch the motion of the 
rolling sea, she has got the colour of it—a leaden-grey, with glints of 
blue and white, and with here and there a sudden splash of deep, rich, 
glassy, bottle green, where some wave for a moment catches, just as it 
gets to the shore, a reflection from the grass plateaus above. Very 
good, Miss Avon; very good—but we pretend that we are not looking. 

Then away we go again, to leave the artist to her work; and we 
go as near as possible—the high sea will not allow us to enter—the vast 
black caverns ; and we watch through the clear water for those masses 
of yellow rock. And then the multitudes of white-breasted, red-billed 
birds perched up there—close to the small burrows in the scant grass ; 
they jerk their heads about in a watchful way just like the prairie- 
dogs at the mouth of their sandy habitations on the Colorado plains. 
And then again a hundred or two of them come swooping down from 
the rocky pinnacles and sail over our heads—twinkling bits of colour 
between the grey-green sea and the blue-and-white of the sky. They 
resent the presence of strangers in this far-home of the sea-birds. 

It is a terrible business getting that young lady and her paraphernalia 
back into the gig again ; for the sea is still heavy, and, of course, addi- 
tional care has now to be taken of the precious canvas. But at last she, 
and the Laird, and the luncheon-basket, and everything else have been got 
on board; and away we go for the yacht again, in the now clearing 
afternoon. As we draw further away from the roar of the caves, it is 
more feasible to talk; and naturally we are all very complimentary 
about Mary Avon’s sketch in oils. 

“ Ay,” says the Laird, “and it wants but one thing ; and I am sure 
I could get Tom Galbraith to put that in for you. <A bit ofa yacht, ye 
know, or other sailing vessel, put below the cliffs, would give people a 
notion of the height of the cliffs, do ye see? I am sure I could get Tom 
Galbraith to put that in for ye.” 

“T hope Miss Avon won’t let Tom Galbraith or anybody else meddle 
with the picture,” says Angus Sutherland, with some emphasis. “ Why, 
a yacht! Do you think anybody would let a yacht come close to rocks 
like these? As soon as you introduce any making-up like that, the 
picture is a sham. It is the real thing now, as it stands. Twenty years 
hence you could take up that piece of canvas, and there before you would 
be the very day that you spent here—it would be like finding your old 
life of twenty years before opened up to you with a lightning-flash, The 
picture is—why I should say it is invaluable, as it stands,” 
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At this somewhat fierce praise, Mary Avon colours a little, And 
then she says with a gentle hypocrisy— 

“Oh, do you really think there is—there is—some likeness to the 
piace 2” 

“Tt is the place itself!” says he, warmly. 

“Because,” she says, timidly, and yet with a smile, “one likes to 
have one’s work appreciated, however stupid it may be. And—and— 
if you think that—would you like to have it? Because I should be so 
proud if you would take it—only I am ashamed to offer my sketches to 
anybody——” 

“That!” said he, staring at the canvas as if the mines of Golconda 
were suddenly opened to him. But then he drew back. “ Oh, no,” he 
said; “you are very kind—but—but, you know, I cannot. You would 
think I had been asking for it.” 

“ Well,” says Miss Avon, still looking down, “TI never was treated 
like this before. You won't take it? You don’t think it is worth 
putting in your portmanteau.” 

At this the young Doctor's face grew very red; but he said boldly— 

“ Very well, now, if you have been playing fast and loose, you shall 
be punished. I will take the picture, whether you grudge it me or not. 
And I don’t mean to give it up now.” 

“Oh,” said she, very gently, “if it reminds you of the place, I shall 
he very pleased—and—and it may remind you too that I am not likely 
to forget your kindness to poor Mrs. Thompson.” 

And so this little matter was amicably settled—though the Laird 
looked with a covetous eye on that rough sketch of the rocks of Canna, 
and regretted that he was not to be allowed to ask Tom Galbraith to 
put in a touch or two. And so back to the yacht, and to dinner in the 
silver clear evening ; and how beautiful looked this calm bay of Canna, 
with its glittering waters and green shores, after the grim rocks and the 
heavy Atlantic waves! 

That evening we pursued the innocent lithe again—our larder was 
becoming terribly empty—and there was a fine take. But of more 
interest to some of us than the big fish was the extraordinary wonder of 
colour in sea and sky when the sun had gone down; and there was a 
wail on the part of the Laird that Mary Avon had not her colours with 
her to put down some jotting for further use. Or if on paper: might 
not she write down something of what she saw; and experiment there- 
after? Well, if any artist can make head or tail of words in such a case 
as this, here they are for him—as near as our combined forces of obser- 
vation could go, 

The vast plain of water around us a blaze of salmon-red—with 
the waves (catching the reflection of the zenith) marked in horizontal 
lines of blue. The great headland of Canna, between us and the 
western sky, a mass of dark, intense olive-green. The sky over that a 
pale, clear lemon-yellow. But the great feature of this evening scene 
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was a mass of cloud that stretched all across the heavens—a mass of flam - 
ing, thunderous, orange-red cloud that began in the far pale mists in the 
east, and came across the blue zenith overhead, burning with a splendid 
glory there, and then stretched over to the west, where it narrowed down 
and was lost in the calm, clear gold of the horizon. The splendour of 
this great cloud was bewildering to the eyes; one turned gratefully to 
the reflection of it in the sultry red of the sea below, broken by the 
blue lines of waves. Our attention was not wholly given to the fishing 
or the boat on this lambent evening: perhaps that was the reason we 
ran on a rock, and with difficulty got off again. 

Then back to the yacht again about eleven o'clock. What is this 
terrible news from Master Fred, who was sent off with instructions to 
hunt up any stray crofter he might find, and use such persuasions in the 
shape of Gaelic friendliness and English money as would enable us to 
replenish our larder? What! that he had walked two miles and seen 
nothing eatable or purchasable but an old hen? Canna is a beautiful 
place ; but we begin to think it is time to be off. 

On this still night, with the stars coming out, we cannot go below. 
We sit on deck and listen to the musical whisper along the shore, and 
watch one golden-yellow planet rising over the dusky peaks of Rum, far 
in the east. And our young Doctor is talking of the pathetic notices 
that are common in the Scotch papers—in the advertisements of deaths. 
“ New Zealand papers, please copy.” “ Canadian papers, please copy.” 
When you see this prayer appended to the announcement of the death of 
some old woman of seventy or seventy-five, do you not know that it is a 
message to loved ones in distant climes, wanderers who may forget but 
who have not been forgotten? They are messages that tell of a scattered 
race—of a race that once filled the glens of these now almost deserted 
islands. And surely, when some birth-day or other time of recollection 
comes round, those far away 


Where wild Al/ama murmurs to their woe 


must surely bethink themselves of the old people left behind—living in 
Glasgow or Greenock now, perhaps—and must bethink themselves too 
of the land where last they saw the bonny red heather, and where last 
they heard the pipes playing the sad Farewell, MacCruimin as the ship 
stood out to sea. They cannot quite forget the scenes of their youth— 
the rough seas and the red heather and the islands ; the wild dancing at 
the weddings ; the secret meetings in the glen, with Ailasa, or Morag, 
or Mairi, come down from the sheiling, all alone, a shawl round her 
head to shelter her from the rain, her heart fluttering like the heart of a 
timid fawn. They cannot forget. 

And we, too, we are going away; and it may be that we shall never 
see this beautiful bay or the island there again. But one of us carries 
away with him a talisman for the sudden revival of old memories. And 
twenty years hence—that was his own phrase—what will Angus Suther- 
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land—perhaps a very great and rich person by that time—what will he 
think when he turns to a certain picture, and recalls the long summer 
day when he rowed with Mary Avon round the wild shores of Canna ? 


CHAPTER X. 
* DunvecAN !—On ! Dunvecan!” 


ComMMANDER Mary Avon sends her orders below : everything to be made 
snug in the cabins, for there is a heavy sea running outside, and the 
White Dove is already under way. Farewell, then, you beautiful blue 
bay—all rippled into silver now with the breeze—and green shores and 
picturesque cliffs! We should have lingered here another day or two, 
perhaps, but for the report about that one old hen. We cannot ration 
passengers and crew on one old hen. 

And here, as we draw away from Canna, is the vast panorama of the 
sea-world around us once more—the mighty mountain range of Skye 
shining faintly in the northern skies; Haleval and Haskeval still of a 
gloomy purple in the east; and away beyond these leagues of rushing 
Atlantic the pale blue line of North Uist. Whither are we bound, then, 
you small captain with the pale face and the big, soft, tender black eyes ? 
Do you fear a shower of spray that you have strapped that tightly-fitting 
ulster round the graceful small figure? And are you quite sure that you 
know whether the wind is on the port or starboard beam ? 

“Look! look! look!” she calls, and our F.R.S., who has been busy 
over the charts, jumps to his feet. 

Just at the bow of the vessel we see the great shining black thing 
disappear. What if there had been a collision ? 

“You cannot call that a porpoise, anyway,” says she. “Why, it 
must have been eighty feet long!” 

“Yes, yacht measurement,” says he. “ But it had a back fin, which 
is suspicious, and it did not blow. Now,” he adds—for we have been 
looking all round for the re-appearance of the huge stranger—“if you 
want to see real whales at work, just look over there, close under Rum. 
I should say there was a whole shoal of them in the Sound.” 

And there, sure enough, we see from time to time the white spoutings 
—rising high into the air in the form of the letter V, and slowly falling 
again. They are too far away for us to hear the sound of their blowing, 
nor can we catch any glimpse, through the best of our glasses, of their 
appearance at the surface. Moreover, the solitary stranger that nearly 
ran against our bows makes no reappearance ; he has had enough of the 
wonders of the upper world for a time. 

It is a fine sailing morning, and we pay but little attention to the 
fact that the wind, as usual, soon gets to be dead ahead. So long as the 
breeze blows, and the sun shines, and the white spray flies from the bows 
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of the White Dove, what care we which harbour is to shelter us for the 
night? And if we cannot get into any harbour, what then? We 
carry our own kingdom with us; and we are far from being dependent 
on the one old hen. 

But in the midst of much laughing at one of the Laird’s good ones— 
the inexhaustible Homesh was again to the fore—a head appears at the 
top of the companion-way ; and there is a respectful silence. Unseemly 
mirth dies away before the awful dignity of this person. 

“ Angus,” she says, with a serious remonstrance on her face, “do you 
believe what scientific people tell you ?” 

Angus Sutherland starts, and looks up; he has been deep in a chart 
of Loch Bracadaile. 

“Don’t they say that water finds its own level? Now do you call 
this water finding its own level?”—and as she propounds this conun- 
drum, she clings on tightly to the side of the companion, for, in truth, 
the White Dove is curvetting a good deal among those great masses of 
waves, 

“ Another tumbler broken!” she exclaims. ‘Now who left that 
tumbler on the table?” 

*T know,” says Mary Avon. 

“ Who was it then?” says the occupant of the companion-way ; and 
we begin to tremble for the culprit. 

“Why, you yourself!” 

“Mary Avon, how can you tell such a story!” says the other, with a 
stern face, 

“Oh, but that is so,” calls out our Doctor, “for I myself saw 
you bring the tumbler out of the ladies’ cabin with water for the 
flowers,” 

The universal shout of laughter that overwhelms Madame Dignity is 
too much for her. <A certain conscious, lurking smile begins to break 
through the sternness of her face. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” she declares, firing a shot as she re- 
treats. ‘“ Nota word of it. You are two conspirators. To tell such a 
story about a tumbler : 

But at this moment a further assault is made on the majesty of this 
imperious small personage. There is a thunder at the bows ; a rattling as 
of pistol-shots on the decks forward ; and at the same moment the fag- 
ends of the spray come flying over the after part of the yacht. What 
becomes of one’s dignity when one gets a shower of salt water over one’s 
head and neck? Go down below, madam !—retreat, retreat, discomfited ! 
—go, dry your face and your bonny brown hair—and bother us no more 
with your broken tumbler ! 

And despite those plunging seas and the occasional showers of spray, 
Mary Avon still clings bravely to the rope that is round the tiller; and 
as we are bearing over for Skye on one long tack, she has no need to 
change hey position, And if from time to time her face gets wet with 
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the salt water, is it not quickly dried again in the warm sun and the 
breeze? Sun and salt water and sea-air will soon chase away the pallor 
from that gentle face: cannot one observe already—after only a few 
days’ sailing—a touch of sun-brown on her cheeks ? 

And now we are drawing nearer and nearer to Skye, and before us 
lies the lonely Loch Breatal, just under the splendid Coolins. See how 
the vast slopes of the mountains appear to come sheer down to the lake ; 
and there is a soft, sunny green on them—a beautiful, tender, warm 
colour that befits a summer day. But far above and beyond those sunny 
slopes a different sight appears. All the clouds of this fair day have 
gathered round the upper portions of the mountains; and that solitary 
range of black and jagged peaks is dark in shadow, dark as if with the 
expectation of thunder. The Coolins are not beloved of mariners. Those 
beautiful sunlit ravines are the secret haunts of hurricanes that suddenly 
come out to strike the unwary yachtsman as with the blow of a hammer. 
Stand by, forward, then, lads! About ship! Down with the helm, 
Captain Avon /—and behold! we are sailing away from the black 
Coolins, and ahead of us there is only the open sea, and the sunlight 
shining on the far cliffs of Canna. 

“When your course is due north,” remarks Angus Sutherland, who 
has relieved Mary Avon at the helm, “and when the wind is due north, 
you get a good deal of sailing for your money.” 

The profound truth of this remark becomes more and more apparent 
as the day passes in a series of long tacks which do not seem to be bring- 
ing those far headlands of Skye much nearer to us. And if we are beat- 
ing in this heavy sea all day and night, is there not a chance of one or 
other of our women-folk collapsing? They are excellent sailors, to be 
sure—but—but 

Dr. Sutherland is consulted. Dr. Sutherland’s advice is prompt 
and emphatic. His sole and only precaution against sea-sickness is 
simple: resolute eating and drinking. Cure for sea-sickness, after it 
has set in, he declares there is none: to prevent it, eat and drink, and let 
the drink be drut champagne. So our two prisoners are ordered below 
to undergo that punishment. 

And, perhaps, it is the brut champagne, or perhaps it is merely the 
snugness of our little luncheon-party that prompts Miss Avon to remark 
on the exceeding selfishness of yachting and to suggest a proposal that 
fairly takes away our breath by its audacity. 

“Now,” she says, cheerfully, “I could tell you how you could occupy 
an idle day on board a yacht so that you would give a great deal of 
happiness—quite a shock of delight—to a large number of people.” 

Well, we are all attention. 

“ At what cost?” says the financier of our party. 

“ At no cost.” 

This is still more promising. Why should not we instantly set about 
making all those people happy ? 
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“ All that you have got to do is to get a copy of the Field or of the 
Times or some such paper.” 

Yes; and how are we to get any such thing? Rum has no post- 
office. No mail calls at Canna, Newspapers do not grow on the rocks 
of Loch Bracadaile. 

“ However, let us suppose that we have the paper.” 

“Very well. All you have to do is to sit down and take the adver- 
tisements, and write to the people, accepting all their offers on their own 
terms. The man who wants 500/. for his shooting in the autumn ; the 
man who will sell his steam-yacht for 7,000/. ; the curate who will take in 
another youth to board at 2002. a year; the lady who wants to let her 
country-house during the London season ; all the people who are anxious 
to sell things. You offer to take them all. If a man has a yacht to let 
on hire, you will pay for new jerseys for the men. Ifa man has a house 
to be let, you will take all the fixtures at his own valuation. All you 
have to do is to write two or three hundred letters—as an anonymous 
person, of course—and you make two or three hundred people quite de- 
lighted for perhaps a whole week!” 

_ The Laird stared at this young lady as if she had gone mad; but 
there was only a look of complacent friendliness on Mary Avon’s face. 

“You mean that you write sham letters? ” says her hostess. “ You 
gull those unfortunate people into believing that all their wishes are 
realised 1” , 

“ But you make them happy!” says Mary Avon, confidently. 

“Yes—and the disappointment afterwards!” retorts her friend, 
almost with indignation. “ Imagine their disappointment when they 
find they have been duped! Of course they would write letters and dis- 
cover that the anonymous person had no existence.” 

“Oh, no!” says Mary Avon, eagerly. “There could be no such great 
disappointment. The happiness would be definite and real for the time. 
The disappointment would only be a slow and gradual thing when they 
found no answer coming to their letter. You would make them happy for 
a whole week or so by accepting their offer; whereas by not answering 
their letter or letters you would only puzzle them, and the matter 
would drop away into forgetfulness. Do you not think it would be an 
excellent scheme ?” 

Come on deck, you people; this girl has got demented. And behold! 
as we emerge once more into the sunlight and whirling spray and wind, 
we find that we are nearing Skye again on the port tack, and now it is 
the mouth of Loch Bracadaile that we are approaching. And these 
pillars of rock, outstanding from the cliffs, and worn by the northern seas ? 

“Why, these must be Macleod’s Maidens!” says Angus Sutherland, 
unrolling one of the charts. 

And then he discourses to us of the curious fancies of sailors—passing 
the lonely coasts from year to year—and recognising as old friends, not 
any living thing, but the strange conformations of the rocks—and giving 
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to these the names of persons and of animals. And he thinks there is 
something more weird and striking about these solitary and sea-worn 
rocks fronting the great Atlantic than about any comparatively modern 
Sphinx or Pyramid ; until we regard the sunlit pillars, and their fretted 
surface and their sharp shadows, with a sort of morbid imagination ; and 
we discover how the sailors have fancied them to be stone women ; and 
we see in the largest of them—her head and shoulder tilted over a bit 
—some resemblance to the position of the Venus discovered at Milo. All 
this is very fine ; but suddenly the sea gets darkened over there ; a squall 
comes roaring out of Loch Bracadaile; John of Skye orders the boat 
about ; and presently we are running free before this puff from the north- 
east. Alas! alas! we have no sooner got out of the reach of the squall 
than the wind backs to the familiar north, and our laborious beating has 
to be continued as before. 

But we are not discontented. Is it not enough, as the golden and 
glowing afternoon wears on, to listen to the innocent prattle of Denny- 
mains, whose mind has been fired by the sight of those pillars of rock. 
He tells us a great many remarkable things—about the similarity 
between Gaelic and Irish, and between Welsh and Armorican; and he 
discusses the use of the Druidical stones, as to whether the priests followed 
serpent-worship or devoted those circles to human sacrifice. He tells us 
about the Picts and Scots ; about Fingal and Ossian ; about the doings of 
Arthur in his kingdom of Strathclyde. It is a most innocent sort of 
prattle. 

“Yes, sir,” says Brose—quite gravely—though we are not quite sure 
that he is not making fun of our simple-hearted Laird, “there can be no 
doubt that the Aryan race that first swept over Europe spoke a Celtic 
language, more or less akin to Gaelic, and that they were pushed out, by 
successive waves of population, into Brittany, and Wales, and Ireland, 
and the Highlands. And I often wonder whether it was they themselves 
that modestly called themselves the foreigners or strangers, and affixed 
that name to the land they laid hold of, from Galicia and Gaul to Gallo- 
way and Galway? The Gaelic word gall, a stranger, you find everywhere. 
Fingal himself is only Fionn-gall—the Fair Stranger ; Dubh-gall—that 
is, the familiar Dugald—or the Black Stranger—is what the Islay people 
call a Lowlander. Ru-na-Gaul, that we passed the other day—that is the 
Foreigner’s Point. I think there can be no doubt that the tribes that 
first brought Aryan civilisation through the west of Europe spoke Gaelic 
or something like Gaelic.” 

“ Ay,” said the Laird, doubtfully. He was not sure of this young man. 
He had heard something about Gaelic being spoken in the Garden of 
Eden, and suspected there might be a joke lying about somewhere. 

However, there was no joking about our F.R.S. when he began to tell 
Mary Avon how, if he had time and sufficient interest in such things, he 
would set to work to study the Basque people and their language—that 
strange remnant of the old race who inhabited the west of Europe long 
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before Scot, or Briton, or Roman, or Teuton had made his appearance on 
the scene. Might they not have traditions, or customs, or verbal survivals 
to tell us of their pre-historic forefathers? The Laird seemed quite shocked 
to hear that his favourite Picts and Scots—and Fingal and Arthur and 
all the rest of them—were mere modern interlopers. What of the 
mysterious race that occupied these islands before the great Aryan tide 
swept over from the East ? 

Well, this was bad enough ; but when the Doctor proceeded to declare 
his conviction that no one had the least foundation for the various conjec- 
tures about the purposes of those so-called Druidical stones—that it was 
all a matter of guess-work whether as regarded council-halls, grave-stones, 
altars, or serpent-worship—and that it was quite possible these stones 
were erected by the non-Aryan race who inhabited Europe before either 
Gaul or Roman or Teuton came west, the Laird interrupted him, 
triumphantly— 

“ But,” says he, “the very names of those stones show they are of 
Celtic origin—will ye dispute that? What is the meaning of Carnac, 
that is in Brittany—eh? Ye know Gaelic ? 

“Well, I know that much,” said Angus, laughing. ‘“ Carnac means 
simply the place of piled stones. But the Celts may have found the 
stones there, and given them that name.” 

“T think,” says Miss Avon, profoundly, “that when you go into a 
question of names, you can prove anything. And I suppose Gaelic is as 
accommodating as any other language.” 

Angus Sutherland did not answer for a moment ; but at last he said, 
rather shyly— 

“Gaelic is a very complimentary language, at all events. Bean is ‘a 
woman ;’ and beannachd is ‘a blessing.’ An ti a bheannaich thu—that 
is, ‘ the one who blessed you.’ ” 

Very pretty ; only we did not know how wildly the young man might 
not be falsifying Gaelic grammar in order to say something nice to Mary 
Avon. 

Patience works wonders. Dinner-time finds us so far across the 
Minch that we can make out the lighthouse of South Uist. And all 
these outer Hebrides are now lying in a flood of golden-red light ; and 
on the cliffs of Canna, far away in the south-east, and now dwarfed so 
that they lie like a low wall on the sea, there is a paler red, caught from 
the glare of the sunset. And here is the silver tinkle of Master Fred’s 
bell. 

On deck after dinner ; and the night air is cooler now ; and there are 
cigars about ; and our young F.R.S. is at the tiller ; and Mary Avon is 
singing, apparently to herself, something about a Berkshire farmer's 
daughter. The darkness deepens, and the stars come out; and there is 
one star—larger than the rest, and low down, and burning a steady red 
—that we know to be Ushinish lighthouse. And then from time to 
time the silence is broken by, “ Stand by, forrard! ’Bout ship!” and 
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there is a rattling of blocks and cordage and then the head-sails fill 
and away she goes again on the other tack. We have got up to the long 
headlands of Skye at last. 

Clear as the night is, the wind still comes in squalls, and we have 
the topsail down. Into which indentation of that long, low line of dark 
land shall we creep in the darkness ? 

But John of Skye keeps away from the land. It is past midnight. 
There is nothing visible but the black sea and the clear sky, and the red 
star of the lighthouse ; nothing audible but Mary Avon’s humming to 
herself and her friend—-the two women sit arm-in-arm under half-a 
dozen of rugs—some old-world ballad to the monotonous accompaniment 
of the passing seas. 

One o’clock : Ushinish light is smaller now, a minute point of red 
fire, and the black line of land on our right looms larger in the dusk. 
Look at the splendour of the phosphorous-stars on the rushing waves. 

And at last John of Skye says in an undertone to Angus— 

“Will the leddies be going below now ?” 

“Going below!” he says in reply. ‘ They are waiting till we get to 
anchor. We must be just off Dunvegan Loch now.” 

Then John of Skye makes his confession. 

“Oh, yes; L been into Dunvegan Loch more as two or three times ; 
but I not like the dark to be with us in going in; and if we lie off till 
the daylight comes, the leddies they can go below to their peds. And if 
Dr. Sutherland himself would like to see the channel in going in, will I 
send below when the daylight comes?” 

“ No, no, John ; thank you,” is the answer. “When I turn in, J 
turn in for good. I will leave you to find out ibe channel for your- 
self.” 

And so there is a clearance of the deck, and rugs and camp-stools 
handed down the companion. Deoch-an-doruwis in the candle-lit saloon ? 
To bed—to bed! 

It is about five o’clock in the morning that the swinging out of the 
anchor-chain causes the yacht to tremble from stem to stern; and the 
sleepers start in their sleep, but are vaguely aware that they are at a safe 
anchorage at last. And do you know where the brave White Dove is 
lying now? Surely if the new dawn brings any stirring of wind—and 
if there is a sound coming over to us from this far land of legend and 
romance—it is the wild, sad wail of Dunvegan! The mists are clearing 

from the hills; the day breaks wan and fair; the great grey castle, 
touched by the early sunlight, looks down on the murmuring sea. And 
is it the sea, or is it the cold wind of the morning, that sings and sings 
to us in our dreams— 
Dunvegan—oh! Dunvegan! 
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Francis Atrersury’s high reputation in his own age was recognised by 
the most distinguished of his contemporaries. According to Addison 
he was one of the greatest geniuses of his time; Pope, who was proud 
to call the Bishop friend, terms him one of the greatest men in all 
polite learning this nation ever had; Steele praised his sermons; and 
Doddridge—an excellent judge—called him the glory of English orators 
and a model for courtly preachers. His wit was universally acknowledged, 
Christ Church men even esteemed him for his learning, and his splendid 
defence at his trial before the House of Lords made a strong impression 
alike on friends and foes. The high estimate of men who came under 
Atterbury’s personal influence has been tempered by the lapse of time. 
He is indeed styled by a modern Church historian, “ one of the greatest 
masters of style, wit, and invective the English Church has produced,” 
and by Lord Stanhope as “a great and surpassing genius;” but this 
estimate is, we think, considerably overcharged. It may be true to the 
judgment formed by his contemporaries, but the less partial judgment 
of posterity will not justify such a eulogium. Atterbury was conspi- 
cuous as an ecclesiastic, as a politician, and as a man of letters; butin no 
department of intellectual activity does he stand in the foremost rank. 
What he did and what he gained was due to brilliant talent and indomi- 
table energy. He had strong ambition, dauntless courage, and an impe- 
rious will, and a man with such qualities was not likely to be a laggard 
in the battle of life. 

The volume of the Stuart Papers printed from the originals in her 
Majesty’s possession about thirty years ago, threw so much new light 
upon the Bishop’s character, and on his career in exile,as to make the 
judgments previously passed upon him comparatively worthless. We 
smile as we read in the preface to Atterbury’s Private Correspondence, 
printed in 1768, that such a man could never have sacrificed his learned 
leisure to a turbulent faction, that he never would have justified 
what he deemed an unjust sentence by acting in the service of the 
Pretender, and that “least of all would he have done this with the view 
of promoting the interests of one whom hy many voluntary and solemn 
oaths he had so often abjured.” "We now know what Bishop Hoadly, his 
antagonist, asserted all along, that Atterbury was plotting for the Pretender 
before he was sent into exile ; and we know, too, that from the hour that 
he left England he was the most energetic assertor of the Jacobite cause. 
A biography of Atterbury worthy of the subject has yet to be written. 
The materials brought together by modern research are capable of being 
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turned to good account by a competent biographer, who would have the 
advantage of digging in what is comparatively virgin soil. About ten 
years ago Mr. Folkestone Williams attempted to perform the task and 
conspicuously failed.* The author may be credited with a considerable 
amount of energy and reading, but the result of his labours is eminently 
unsatisfactory. The book is a jumble of ill-digested materials. It 
abounds jin contradictions and repetitions, irrelevant remarks and 
ignorant assertions. The arrangement is confused, and the criticism 
passed upon Atterbury and his illustrious contemporaries, when just, is 
commonplace, when independent, frequently ridiculous. It would be un- 
true, however, to say that Mr. Williams’s work is useless; for if the 
opinions expressed are worthless, the facts will be sometimes found of 
service. 

The story of Francis Atterbury’s life, as far as we are able to read it, 
is by no means without interest. With regard to certain portions of it 
little information is to be obtained, but there are passages in the narra- 
tive which will attract the historical and literary student, and there is 
one at least so exquisitely pathetic that when perused at length in the 
Correspondence it is likely to hold the reader spell-bound. He was born 
in 1662, and educated at Westminster under the famous Dr. Busby, who 
for fifty-five years wielded a power as head-master which was by no 
means wholly intellectual. Readers of the Spectator will remember that 
when Sir Roger de Coverley stood before Busby’s tomb, he exclaimed, 
“Dr. Busby, a great man, whipped my grandfather—a very great man ! 
I should have gone to him myself if I had not been a blockhead. A 
very great man.” Matthew Prior was one of Atterbury’s schoolmates, 
and so, if we are to credit Mr. Williams, was Nicholas Rowe, but 
as Atterbury, who was eleven years Rowe’s senior, left Westminster 
for Christ Church in 1680, and Rowe was not elected as a King’s 
Scholar until 1688, it is difficult to accept the statement that they 
worked together. At Oxford, Atterbury made himself conspicuous. 
When he had been up two years he published a Latin version of Absalom 
and Achitophel, but won greater praise by his defence of Luther, an 
opportune topic, since at that time James was endeavouring to force 
upon the country an alien and detested creed. Ata later period of his 
Oxford life he engaged in an enterprise which displayed more audacity 
than wisdom. Atterbury undertook the tutorship of the Hon. C. Boyle, 
a young man whose lively parts enabled him to discover that there was “a 
great deal of very good sense ” in John Locke, and whose unwise ambition 
tempted him to enter the lists with Bentley in a matter of scholarship. For 
this rash venture, which Lord Macaulay has exposed with his accustomed 
brilliancy and incisiveness, Atterbury must be held in chief measure 
responsible. It was he who under his pupil’s name took the principal 





* Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, D.D., Bishop of Rochester, 
with Notices of his Distinguished Contemporaries. Compiled chiefly from the Atterbury 
and Stuart Papers. By Folkestone Williams, 2 vols, Allen and Co, 
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part in replying to Bentley’s Dissertations on the Epistles of Phalaris. The 
arch-critic of Cambridge had treated Christ Church men with contempt, 
and Atterbury, with some slight help from others, undertook to defend his 
College. In doing this he managed to make a learned discussion lively 
and entertaining. In learning he was comparatively a pigmy and Bent- 
ley a giant, but Atterbury was a master of style, he had wit and rhetoric 
at his command, and “a mind inexhaustibly rich in all the resources of 
controversy.” After a time Bentley, as might have been expected, demo- 
lished his assailant, but Atterbury’s immediate success was extraordinary, 
and his book, according to Bentley’s biographer, enjoyed an extravagant 
popularity. And this success is not, perhaps, surprising. The book professes 
to be a learned dissertation, and the subject to be discussed was one for 
colourless argument, but Boyle’s examination of Bentley’s Dissertation is 
replete with sarcasm and wit, and with the personalities which wicked 
human nature finds so attractive. The writers could not confute Bent- 
ley, but they could revile and sneer at him, and they did this in such a 
way as to excite the mirth of their readers. Moreover, Christ Church 
was put upon its defence, and Christ Church men were likely warmly to 
welcome a volume which defended them with such spirit. Bentley him- 
self states that the book was at first regarded as unanswerable, even 
among his own friends. “ Nobody,” says Bishop Monk, “suspected that 
he would venture to reply, still less that he could ever again hold up his 
head in the republic of letters; the blow was thought to be fatal.” One 
of the most brilliant portions of the volume is said to have been written 
by Smalridge, but Atterbury’s share in the work consisted, as he himself 
states to Boyle, “in writing more than half the book, in reviewing a 
great part of the rest, and in transcribing the whole.” Bentley, had 
he been a smaller man, would have been crushed by the wits, for Swift 
also took the field against him ; Sir William Temple, who was popularly 
regarded as the finest writer of the age,* called him a “ dull, unmannerly 
pedant ;” and Garth, a small poet, but a respectable physician, followed in 
the same strain of depreciation, and said that as diamonds take a lustre 
from their foil, so “to a Bentley ’tis we owe a Boyle.” It is pleasant 
to know that this controversy between two distinguished men did 
not result in permanent estrangement. Atterbury must have seen that 
he was worsted in the encounter ; but in after years, when Atterbury was 
Dean of Christ Church, and the Cambridge scholar Master of Trinity, we 
find the former thanking Bentley for “that noble present of your new 
edition of Horace which you were pleased to make me,” and adding, after 





* Sir William Temple was indeed the originator of the controversy, for if he had 
not eulogised the Epistles of Phalaris in his essay upon Ancient and Modern Learning, 
the Dean of Christ Church would not have asked Boyle to edit the Epistles, and the feud 
between the Christ Church editor and Bentley would have had no existence. Readers 
who feel any curiosity with regard to this once famous “war between Bentley and 
Boyle,” are referred to Monk’s Life of Bentley, and to the first volume of Bentley's 
Works, edited by the Rey. Alexander Dyce. 
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a perusal of the whole work, that he regards it as “every way equal to 
the expectation raised of it.” The young man in whose name Atterbury 
published this famous reply to Bentley, seems to have been dissatisfied, 
and well he might be, for his position as the nominal author of the book 
was far from enviable. Atterbury complains to Boyle that his labour 
has not been duly appreciated. After reminding him that the work had 
cost him the toil of six months, he adds: “ What I promised myself 
from hence was that some service would be done to your reputation, and 
that you would think so. In the first of these I was not mistaken, in 
the latter Iam. . . . Since you came to England no one expression that 
I know of, has dropped from you that could give me reason to believe 
you had any opinion of what I had done, or even took it kindly from 
me.” It may be doubted whether the relations of Atterbury and Boyle 
as tutor and pupil had ever been satisfactory. Atterbury was restless 
and fretful at Oxford : his ambition needed a wider sphere. To his father, 
the Rector of Milton, in Buckinghamshire, he writes: “I was made, I 
am sure, for another scene and another sort of conversation, though it has 
been my bad luck to be pinned down tothis. . . . The only benefit I ever 
proposed to myself by the place is studying, and that Iam not able to 
compass. Mr. Boyle takes up half my time, and I grudge it him not, for 
he is a fine gentleman. . . . College and university business takes up a 
great deal more, and I am forced to be useful to the Dean in a thousand 
particulars, so that I have very little time.” The Rector in reply repri- 
mands his son for his unchristian spirit, and after advising him in a pious 
strain to serve God contentedly in his station until he is called to some- 
thing better, descends from these heights to a worldly piece of counsel. 
“For matching,” writes this devout clergyman, “ there is no way for pre- 
ferment like marrying into some family of interest, either bishop’s or arch- 
bishop’s, or some courtier’s, which may be done with accomplishments and 
a portion too; but I may write what I will, you consider little and dis- 
quiet yourself much.” Theson did eventually profit by his father’s advice 
by marrying “a portion,” for the lady of his choice had 7,000/., but in 
other respects the match was not likely to gratify the Rector of Milton, 
for Katherine Osborn, who is said to have been a great beauty, was ille- 
gitimate. 

Having taken holy orders and forsaken Oxford for London, Atter- 
bury rose rapidly to fame as a Court preacher. He obtained the lecture- 
ship of St. Bride’s; he was chosen preacher at Bridewell Hospital; he 
was appointed chaplain in ordinary to King William; he had the 
honour of being challenged for his opinions by that famous theological 
pugilist, Dr. Hoadly. Atterbury was now in his element. He was a 
man of war from his youth, and loved the sound of the trumpet and the 
din of arms. It was in the field of controversy he was destined to rise 
to fame; and though, no doubt, Pope did his friend justice when he 
wrote sympathetically of his “softer hour,” it was not often or for long 
that this fiery Churchman cared to lie down in green pastures, or to 
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wander by still waters. In 1700 he published a book entitled The 
Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an English Convocation Stated and 
Vindicated, which was warmly applauded by High Churchmen. Con- 
vocation had been suspended for some years, when Sir Bartholomew 
Shower’s Letter to a Convocation Man formed the prelude to a vehement 
and protracted controversy. Shower asserted that it was the undoubted 
right of Convocation to confer, debate, and resolve without the King’s 
licence, a statement highly acceptable to the Jacobite clergy. Dr. Wake, 
a well-known clergyman of the opposite school of thought, replied to 
Shower ; another Convocation man entered into the controversy, and to 
him Wake replied also; and now Atterbury, who aspired to be the 
leader of the High Church party, undertook to answer Wake, and, in 
the judgment of Warburton, answered him successfully. He argued 
that there was the same inherent right in the clergy to meet in Convoca- 
tion as in the laity to meet in Parliament. His argument was opposed 
by Burnet, Kennet, and others. Wake also supplemented their attacks 
in a folio volume. The weighty discussion was not wholly fruitless ; 
the King allowed Convocation to assemble, which it did with some spirit, 
for the Lower House quarrelled with the Upper, and charged Bishop 
Burnet with heresy. The quarrels between the two Houses in those 
days continued for a long period, and must have been far from edifying 
to loyal Churchmen. According to Burnet, a great heat was spread 
through the whole clergy from the fire thus raised in Convocation, and 
no doubt Atterbury added oil to the flames, like the man who stood 
behind the furnace in Bunyan’s allegory. 

Meanwhile, ample clerical honours fell to the share of Atterbury. In 
1701 he was appointed Archdeacon of Totness, and afterwards pre- 
bend of Exeter; in the same year the Lower House of Convocation 
thanked him “for his learned pains in asserting and vindicating their 
rights,” and by the special request of that body Oxford conferred on him 
the title of D.D. He became the favourite chaplain of Queen Anne; 
and when Prince George died, showed his surpassing eloquence by repre- 
senting “his unassuming virtues in such high relief that his widow 
could not help feeling her irreparable loss.” 

During the Queen’s reign, Atterbury’s career was one of unbroken 
prosperity. From the Deanery of Carlisle he passed to that of Christ 
Church, and when in 1713 he succeeded Sprat as Dean of Westminster 
and Bishop of Rochester, it was thought that this preferment would lead 
eventually to the primacy. These were years of hope and ambition, 
of active work and high social intercourse. It may be well therefore to 
linger a little over this brilliant period of a troubled life, and to note 
from various sources such incidents as may throw light upon his 
character, or on the character of his friends. When Dean of Carlisle 
he lived, for a portion of the year at least, in Church Lane, Chelsea ; and 
Swift, who had lodgings opposite, refers more than once in his Journal to 
Stella to his “neighbour over the way.” Already we learn that Atter- 
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bury was troubled with gout, but it does not seem to have hindered 
social enjoyments ; and we read of invitations to dinner from the Dean, 
and of dinner parties elsewhere. Thus Swift writes, at a time when he 
had taken up his quarters in London: “I walked to Chelsea, and was 
there by nine this morning, and the Dean of Carlisle and I crossed the 
water to Battersea, and went in his chariot to Greenwich, where we 
dined at Dr. Gastrell’s, and passed the afternoon at Lewisham, at the 
Dean of Canterbury’s. . . . It is the first little rambling journey I have 
had this summer about London; and they are the agreeablest pastimes 
one can have in a friend’s coach and good company.” Atterbury no 
doubt found Swift “ mighty good company,” and no doubt Swift lived a 
life of great enjoyment with Atterbury, Prior, the Head Master of West- 
minster, and, to quote the curious expression of the Bishop’s biographer, 
other “ equally convivial minds.” One of Atterbury’s early friends and 
patrons was Trelawney, Bishop of Exeter; and the letters he addressed 
to that Bishop are very numerous, but far from entertaining. It is evi- 
dent that Atterbury was not above retailing scandal to his dignified 
friend ; and in one of his letters there is a story told of Burnet, the 
famous Whig Bishop of Salisbury, which is altogether incredible. Tre- 
lawney, by the way, had a grudge against Burnet for causing it to be spread 
abroad that he was drunk at Salisbury one 30th of January, whereas, 
he writes, “a very honest clergyman and the people of the inn—which 
was a coffee-house too—can swear I drank nothing but two dishes of 
coffee.” Atterbury advises the Bishop to read the Zale of a Tub, which, 
“in spite of its profaneness,” is a book to be valued, being an “ original 
in its kind, full of wit, humour, good sense, and learning ;” and he gives 
it as the opinion at Oxford that the Zale was written by Smith and 
Philips, the first a scholar, the second a commoner, of Christ Church. 
In another letter he returns to the same subject, seems to suspect that it 
was written by Swift, whom as yet he did not know personally, and 
observes, “ Nothing can please more than that book doth here at London.” 
Atterbury was supposed to have a fine taste for literature. His admira- 
tion of Milton is said to have been profound, and yet we find him asking 
Pope to “review and polish” Samson Agonistes ; he is said also to have 
been a good critic of poetry, and yet we find him telling his “ Twit’- 
nam friend” that all verses should point to some useful truth, and have 
instruction at the bottom of them. “ Your poetry,” he wrote to Pope, 
‘is all over morality from the beginning to the end of it.” He saw that 
Pope’s strength lay in satire, and had more than once urged him not to 
leave his talent unemployed; but when, many years after this advice 
was given, the Dunciad appeared, he considered that the poet had 
engaged “in a very improper and troublesome scuffle, not worthy of his 
pen at all.” ‘“ Remember,” he writes on one occasion, “ Virgil died at 
fifty-two, and Horace at fifty-eight, and, as bad as both their constitu- 
tions were, yours is yet more delicate and tender. Employ not your 
precious moments and great talents on little men and little things, but 
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choose a subject every way worthy of you; and handle it, as you can, in 
a manner which nobody else can equal or imitate.” In Pope's day 
almost all men of ability wrote what at that time was called poetry. 
Atterbury therefore tried his hand at verses, and won absurdly extrava- 
gant praise from friendly critics. His translations of two favourite odes 
of Horace (Ode ix. book iii. and Ode iii. book iv.) are indeed highly credit- 
able productions. The charm of Horace’s lyrics can never be fully 
transferred to a foreign idiom—is there any lyric poetry that will bear 
translation !—but Atterbury’s version of these odes reads like a happy 
inspiration. His skill as a maker of original verses may be estimated 
from the following song : : 


Fair Sylvia, cease to blame my youth 
For having loved before ; 

So men, till they have learned the truth, 
Strange deities adore. 

My heart, ’t is true, has often ranged 
Like bees on gaudy flowers, 

And many a thousand loves has changed 
Till it was fixed on yours, 


But, Sylvia, when I saw those eyes, 
*T was soon determined there ; 

Stars might as well forsake the skies, 
And vanish into air. 

When I from this great rule do err, 
New beauties to adore, 

May I again turn wanderer, 
And never settle more. 


The friendship between Atterbury and Pope did honour to both 
men. The Bishop, there is reason to believe, frequently found his 
way to Twickenham, and Pope would “lie at the Deanery” when he 
came to London. Thither he went on the evening before the funeral of 
the Duke of Marlborough, to “ moralise on the vanity of human glory ;” 
und it is probable he was also present in the Abbey three years 
before, when Atterbury read the last service over Addison, “with 
unusual energy and solemnity.” Atterbury had opinions of his own on 
matters poetical, and did not hesitate to express them. He preferred 
blank verse to rhyme, believed that in his heart Pope preferred it also, 
and discussed the subject with the poet again and again. “ Forgive me 
this error,” he writes, “if it be one, an error of above thirty years’ stand- 
ing, and which therefore I shall be very loth to part with.” Asa Pro- 
testant Bishop, Atterbury seems to have attempted the conversion of the 
poet; but in reply to his solicitations Pope wrote that he had “ warmed 
his head” with the controversy between the Churches when quite a boy, 
and found himself a Papist and a Protestant by turns, according to the 
last book he read ; and he observes, in the latitudinarian tone of a man 
who has no deerly rooted convictions, that he believes there is no real 
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difference between the Bishop and himself, that he hopes all churches are 
so far of God as they are rightly understood, and adds more pertinently 
that he detests the arrogated authority over princes and States usurped 
by the Papacy, and that therefore he is not a Papist, but, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a Catholic. 

A common friend of the Bishop and the poet was the Duchess of 
Buckingham, Princess Buckingham as Walpole calls her, an illegitimate 
daughter of JamesII. The lady was proud of her parentage, and is said 
to have wept over her father’s grave at St. Germain’s. She showed her 
pride also in another way, and in her last illness made her ladies vow 
that if she became senseless they would not sit down in the room before 
she was dead. She wrote an elaborate description of her own character 
and person, which Pope corrected, and she is said to have quarrelled with 
the poet while accepting his corrections, and exhibiting her character to 
her friends as his composition. Whatever might have been her faults, 
the Duchess proved a generous friend to Atterbury, and in the time of 
his poverty presented him with a thousand pounds. When the Bishop 
was in exile she showed in many feminine ways her friendship for his 
daughter, Mrs. Morice. 

Atterbury is said to have been one of those turbulent and overbear- 
ing men whose rash policy frightens their friends. His boldness no 
doubt approached sometimes to temerity, and cautious men at a highly 
critical period would naturally avoid a friendship that might prove dan- 
gerous ; but his sincerity as a friend cannot be called in question, and 
from this point of view his character contains much that is estimable and 
attractive.* Of his personal peculiarities little is recorded. The fine 
portrait by Kneller in the hall of Christ Church shows that he was 
singularly handsome ; we know both from Pope and Gray that “ mitred 
Atterbury would nod the head,” a gesture which he used when he was 
pleased ; and while his manners are said to have been courteous, we have 
many indications that his temper was far from equable. He acknow- 
ledges that he was accused of wanting temper and discretion, and there 
were good grounds for the accusation. But we have no means of gaining 
such an acquaintance with Atterbury as we can gain with some of his 
friends or acquaintances—with Addison and Steele for example, with 
Pope and Swift. His books or letters tell us little of the man ; the letters 
of his friends, while testifying high admiration and even affection, tell us 
even less; but occasionally we discover a depth and tenderness of feel- 
ing which is all the more winning because unlooked for. The Christian 
virtues of meekness and gentleness were unknown to this Christian 





* Atterbury, indeed, could not only boast warm friends but passionate admirers, 
and of one of these, Dr. Wall, it is said that had the Bishop been recalled from exile 
he would have lighted up Whittlebury forest at his own expense, This Dr. Wall, by 
the way, was a humourist, whose admiration is of doubtful value; for, according to one 
of his parishioners, he never preached on any subject for forty ycars “ but Noah’s Ark, 
except when he used to open against the Baptists.” 
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bishop. His gifts were of another order, but they were such as would 
have probably made him the most conspicuous ecclesiastic of his century 
had Queen Anne, instead of dying at forty-nine, lived to a good old age.. 

Atterbury was fifty-two years old when Anne died, and from 
that moment dates the downfall of his fortunes, His “implacable dis- 
affection” to the House of Hanover was well known, and he offered to 
proclaim James ITI. in his episcopal dress at Charing Cross if Boling- 
broke would sustain him in so doing. But Bolingbroke loved his head 
too well to risk it in so perilous an enterprise, and Atterbury is 
said to have deplored in very unclerical language the pusillanimity of 
that statesman. The Bishop was therefore forced, though much against 
his will, to take the oaths to the House of Hanover, and to act his 
part in the coronation of that distinguished potentate King George I. 
Bolingbroke, it is scarcely necessary to say, went into exile, but Atterbury, 
though no doubt sharply watched by the spies of the Government, was 
left in possession of his See, and became leader of the opposition in the 
House of Lords. That Atterbury was deeply implicated in the plots to 
restore the Stuart dynasty there can be no doubt, and the prospect of 
such a restoration was not wholly chimerical. The Pretender was partly 
a fool and wholly a Papist; had he been a Protestant and a man of 
ability, it is probable he would have regained the throne of his ancestors. 
Personally no Englishman cared for George I.; loyalty to him was 
loyalty to a principle; and if religion and liberty had been as 
secure under James as under George, there were many reasons for pre- 
ferring the claims of the Pretender. But James could not be trusted ; 
and the dangers arising from the accession of a new dynasty, although 
far from trivial, were not to be weighed against the risk of acknow- 
ledging a Stuart cursed with all the faults of his race and with many 
unkingly faults of his own to boot. Atterbury, however, although he 
never wavered in his Protestantism, ventured to incur the risk. He 
believed in hereditary right, and he accepted the assurances of James 
that the fears of his Protestant subjects were unfounded. For years the 
Bishop appears to have corresponded under feigned names and by the 
help of ciphers with the “king over the water ;” but the plot which led 
to his imprisonment in the Tower and ultimate exile was not discovered 
until 1722, when in the month of August he was arrested for high 
treason. It has been said that Walpole had attempted to silence the 
Bishop of Rochester, whose attacks on the Government were alike 
brilliant and effective, by the promise of the reversion of the See of 
Winchester and 5,000/. a year in the meantime, provided he would with- 
draw his opposition. Considering Sir Robert’s passion for bribery, this 
offer is not impossible. Atterbury, however, was not the man to accept 
a bribe, and so, according to the Bishop's eulogists, it was resolved to 
ruin him. If Walpole, who was never scrupulous, adopted, as some 
writers assert, a shameless plot in order to get rid of his foe, there can be 
no doubt that he had in the Bishop an enemy too dangerous to be 
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despised. The part played by Atterbury was strongly suspected but not 
certainly known in hisownday. At his trial he called God to witness his 
innocence, and when Pope took leave of him in the Tower he told his 
friend he would allow him to call his sentence a just one if he should 
ever find that he had dealings with the Pretender in his exile. It was a 
daring and gratuitous assertion of innocence. The three letters produced 
at the Bishop’s trial may have been forgeries,* but that he had plotted 
in the Jacobite cause before leaving England, and that on reaching the 


Continent he devoted himself to the cause of the Pretender, are no longer: 


matters of controversy. 

The few facts relating to the Bishop’s arrest, captivity, and trial, must 
be briefly told. That Atterbury was willing that foreign troops should 
be employed to place James upon the throne is evident from letters 
written as far back as 1717 and 1718; and in 1721 he seems to have 
favoured the project of the Duke of Ormonde to land with a force of 
2,000 men from Spain; but at this time and always, the most notable of 
the conspirators, with the exception of the Bishop himself, displayed a 
vacillation and incapacity which were fatal to the success of so vast an 
undertaking. There was no bond of cohesion among the followers of the 
Pretender ; there were jealousies, misunderstandings, and foolish bicker- 
ings, which must often have driven him to his wits’ end. Moreover 

‘ there was treachery in the camp, and men who seemed to be working 
heartily for James were sometimes acting as spies for George. Through 
these spies the Bishop’s share in the conspiracy was revealed to the 
Government. ‘It was in one of the long days of August,” writes Dean 
Stanley, “when he had somewhat reluctantly come to London for the 
funeral of the Duke of Marlborough, that he was sitting in the Deanery 
in his nightgown at the hour of ‘ two in the afternoon ’—a very unusual 
hour, one must suppose, for such a dress—when the Government officers 
came to arrest him; and though they behaved with some respect to him 
they suffered the messengers to treat him in a very rough way, threaten- 
ing him if he did not make haste to dress himself that they would carry 
him away undrest as he was.” + 

After undergoing a preliminary examination before a Committee of 
the Privy Council, Atterbury was committed to the Tower, where he 
remained in durance for seven months. His confinement appears to have 
been strict, for he complains that no prisoner in the Tower of his age, in- 
firmities, and rank, ever underwent such indignities ; his daughter, Mrs. 
Morice, states that for a long period she was not permitted to see him, and 
his person was rudely searched. Pope writes to Gay : “Tell Dr. Arbuth- 





* The arguments urged by the Rev. George Perry (History of the Church of 
England, vol. iii. p. 574) to prove that these letters were forged at the instance of Sir 
Robert Walpole are not without force, and it is certain that the proofs of guilt brought 
forward at the Bishop’s trial would not suffice in the present day to prove a man 
guilty of treason. 

+ Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, p. 458. 
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not that even pigeon pies and hog’s puddings are thought dangerous by 
our Government ; for those that have been sent to the Bishop of Roches- 
ter are opened and profanely pried into at the Tower. It is the first 
time that dead pigeons have been suspected of carrying intelligence.” In 
the month of April, 1723, the Bill of Pains and Penalties, which de- 
prived Atterbury of his ecclesiastical dignities and condemned him to 
perpetual exile, passed its third reading in the House of Commons. On 
May 6, the Bishop was brought to the bar of the House of Lords, and 
made a defence which affords the highest proof we possess of his consum- 
mate ability and oratorical power. In the course of his speech, Atter- 
bury asks how it was possible he could be plotting for the Pretender at 
the very time he was daily expecting the death of his wife; when he 
“was carrying on public buildings of various kinds at Westminster and 
Bromley ;” when he was consulting the books of the Abbey from the 
foundation ; and was also engaged in a correspondence on the date of the 
Four Gospels. “Is it probable,” he adds, “ that I should hold meetings 
and consultations to form and forward this conspiracy, and yet nobody 
know where, when, and with whom they were held? that I, who lived 
always at home, and never when at the Deanery stirred out of one 
room, where I received all company promiscuously, and denied not myself 
to any, should have opportunities of concerting such matters ; or, if I 
had, yet that none of my domestics or friends with whom I most 
familiarly lived should ever observe any appearance of this kind ?” 
“There was one answer to these questions,” writes Dean Stanley, 
“ contained in a vague tradition that behind the wall of that one room, 
doubtless the library, there was a secret chamber in which these con- 
sultations might have been held. Butas far back as the memory of the in- 
mates of the Deanery extended the secret chamber had never been explored, 
and it was only in 1864 that on the removal of a slight partition there 
was found a long closet behind the fireplace reached by a rude ladder, 
perfectly dark, and capable of holding eight or ten persons... . In 
this chamber, which may have harboured the conspiracy of Abbot Col- 
chester against Henry IV., it is probable that Fiddes may have been con- 
cealed in preparing his life of Wolsey, and Atterbury in plotting against 
George I.” This is possible, no doubt, but the question arises by what means 
conspirators could gain admission to this closet, since if the only access 
was through the common entrance to the library they could scarcely 
have reached their place of concealment without attracting attention. 
Atterbury’s assertions of innocence did not satisfy his peers, and 
the Bill against him was carried. by a large majority. A bishop convicted 
of treason and sentenced to perpetual exile was an event to excite the 
public mind. Prayers had been offered for Atterbury in the churches 
on the plea that he was suffering from gout, and now, when the time 
came for him to leave England, many of his friends assembled at the 
Tower to bid him a last farewell. Among these friends was Pope, to 
whom Atterbury presented a Bible. On the following day, June 18, the 
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“ate Bishop,” as he was now called, left ina man-of-war for Calais, with 
his son-in-law and daughter, who had obtained permission to accompany 
him, and five confidential servants. ‘“ The crowd that attended him 
before his embarkation,” writes Walpole to Lord Townshend, “was not 
more than was expected, but great numbers of boats attended him 
to the ship’s side.” No sooner had he reached Brussels, where for 
some period he fixed his residence, than he engaged with all his en- 
ergies in the service of the Pretender. The two men never met, 
but correspondence was now unrestrained, and few real kings ever had 
a minister more devoted to their service than Atterbury was devoted 
to the service of James. He was a great sufferer, as we have already 
said, from gout ; he laboured too under another painful complaint, and 
the wayward conduct of his son Osborn caused him frequent trouble, but 
neither bodily pain nor mental anxiety could lessen his zeal for the cause 
to which he had devoted his life. ‘I do and must love my country,” he 
said, “ with all its faults and blemishes,” an expression which may have 
suggested the familiar line of Cowper; and, mistaken though we know 
him to have been, it is impossible to question his sincerity. If Atterbury 
toiled for an unworthy object, it was assuredly with worthy aims. 

The air of Brussels did not suit the Bishop’s health, but he would 
probably have remained there had not the representations of the British 
Ministers forced him to exchange that city for Paris. His position 
was a thankless one. James was ungrateful or neglectful, the Bishop 
jealous of his power, while the men who professed to live for “ the 
cause” were full of jealousies and contentions. 

We cannot follow Atterbury’s steps through his years of old age and 
exile. To do so it would be necessary to describe the plots of the Pre- 
tender, the agitations which filled his little court at Rome, and the dis- 
cord that prevailed among his counsellors in Paris. There is much, no 
doubt, in the narrative of conspiracies betrayed and hopes unfulfilled, 
that is deserving of attention, but this is not the place to tell the story as 
it deserves to be told, and there are incidents in the Bishop’s life of exile 
which, if they do not better merit attention, relate more closely to his 
personal interests. 

Atterbury’s son-in-law Morice was High Bailiff of Westminster. 
When the Bishop was banished he attended to his concerns in England 
with the utmost assiduity, and while retaining his lucrative office is re- 
ported to have made himself one of the most useful of the Jacobite 
agents. He obtained the royal sign-manual permitting him to correspond 
with the exile, but letters conveying any significant intelligence were 
forwarded privately by safe hands. The letters contain a good deal of 
information characteristic of the age, and the mention incidentally of 
familiar names adds to the interest with which we read them. In one 
letter Morice describes the perils and delays of a journey between Paris 
and Calais, and how, after a delay of some days at the French port, “the 
governor of the place was so civil as to order the gates to be opened an 
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hour sooner than usual,” in order that he might save the tide. In 
another, he writes that he has sent the Bishop Gulliver's Travels, and 
adds, “ The reputed author, Dean Swift, made very kind inquiries after 
you through our Twickenham friend, and was pleased to hear he had 
been mentioned by you in some of your letters.” Morice has to send 
also the ungrateful news that some of the wealthy Jacobites who had 
contributed to the Bishop’s support, were induced or compelled by cir- 
cumstances to withdraw their annuities. The Bishop replies with in- 
difference about his pecuniary losses, observing that he has made perhaps 
nine parts in ten of the journey of life, and shall scarcely want what is 
requisite to maintain him on the rest of the way before he gets 
home. He lost, he adds, two thousand a year at once when he was 
deprived of his ecclesiastical emoluments, and lost it with less concern 
than a few halfpence at play when he was a child. A postscript of the 
same letter shows, however, that the Bishop was by no means so regard- 
less of worldly gear as he professed to be, for he sends a sharp reprimand 
to Morice for neglecting some money that was out at interest, and ex- 
presses the fear that he may lose both interest and principal. 

But the most interesting and most touching part of the Correspondence 
relates to the gradual decline of the Bishop’s beloved and only daughter, 
his “ dear heart ” he calls her; and even now, after the lapse of a century 
and a half, it is scarcely possible to read the sad story of this young 
wife’s lingering death without feeling as if we too had lost a friend. 
From time to time in his letters we learn that Mary Morice, whose hus- 
band, by the way, never calls her by her Christian name, is unwell, that 
she is suffering from cold or cough, that she has been ordered horse 
exercise, or sent to Kensington for country air. 

The Bishop, partly for health’s sake, for he was tormented with the 
gout, partly that he might economise, and chiefly to escape from the fret- 
ful anxieties of his thankless post in Paris, resolved in 1728 to make a 
long visit to the South of France, to spend the winter at Montpellier, 
and perhaps to go still farther south. After telling his daughter that 
his physician urged him to winter in a warmer climate, he adds: “I own 
to you I have other reasons for that journey; the chiefest and of 
greatest weight with me is that I may be out of the very appearance of 
managing anything for a certain person who so manages his own business 
that it is impossible to do him any service. I am resolved, therefore, to 
be no ways concerned in his affairs, but to live retired and free, if it be 
possible, from the very suspicion of it.” Mrs. Morice, who was very 
unwell when the news arrived, did not like to hear that her father 
was going still further from her. ‘The thought of your removal so far,” 
she writes, “ goes down like a bitter pill,” and she entreats the Bishop, if 
he must needs go, to let her join him at Montpellier. 

For a while Atterbury, for some not very obvious reason, opposed 
his daughter’s plan; and even when he heard that her health 
was worse, he merely advised her to get to Kensington as quickly 
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as possible, until they could meet somewhere in the North of France. 
“We are about eight hundred miles off from one another,” he writes, 
“and to show you how much I desire to spare you the trouble of 
travelling, six of that eight shall be my part of the journey.” There 
were many projects of removal and of meeting, but nothing was effected. 
The Bishop had a severe attack of gout, from which he scarce expected 
to recover. Then we read of Mrs. Morice’s failing health, and that she 
is ordered to the South of France. It was arranged that, in company 
with her husband and some attendants, she should sail- to Bordeaux. 
The voyage was en unfortunate one. They left London on August 19, 
and were detained twelve days at Dover waiting for a change of wind ; 
then a storm arose, and the vessel, after beating about for two days, was 
forced to anchor at Plymouth, and there too the anxious travellers were 
delayed for more than three weeks. Mrs. Morice was evidently growing 
weaker, and her husband writes of her with great anxiety. Her one 
wish was to see her father, and the Bishop waited for news of her arrival 
at Bordeaux with the utmost impatience. “I thought I loved you before 
as much as I could possibly,” he wrote, “but I feel such new degrees of 
tenderness arising in me, upon this terrible long journey, as I was never 
before acquainted with.” Meanwhile, he made arrangements for the land 
journey between Bordeaux and Montpellier, and sent a servant to await 
the landing of the voyagers. Atterbury was weighed down with sorrow 
on hearing of his daughter’s state at Plymouth, and it is evident that. he 
feared the worst. On September 27 the ship once more set sail, but on 
the 30th she was forced back into Falmouth, and there, with the sense 
that death was approaching, the troubled voyagers had to remain several 
days. It was not until October 20 that Morice could write a line 
announcing his arrival at Bordeaux, and adding that his wife was 
too weak to attempt the land journey for some days. She herself added 
a scrawl, thanking her “dear papa” for all his “kind and tender letters,” 
and expressing her anxious desire to see him. No doubt she felt that if 
they did not meet soon they would never meet again in this world. 
Every day added perceptibly to her weakness. It was found that she 
could not bear the fatigue of a carriage ; a large boat was therefore hired 
to carry them to Agen, and at the request of her husband, who wrote in 
great agitation, the Bishop hastened to meet them on the road. It was 
well he did not delay. A litter had been ordered to convey Mrs. Morice 
from Agen to Toulouse, but none could be obtained, and it was necessary 
to pursue the tedious journey in the boat that had already carried them 
from Bordeaux. At length they reached Toulouse. The Bishop had 
already arrived, and we read how, after mutual expressions of concern 
and tenderness, the dying girl “particularly acknowledged the great 
blessing that was granted her of meeting her dear papa, and exerted all 
the little life that was in her in grasping his hands with her utmost 
force.” In the night she was unable to sleep, and asking for her father, 
expressed a wish to receive the Sacrament. After this, the Bishop having 
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gone from the bedside, she called for him—as she had very frequently 
done—and again said to him, “ Dear papa—what a blessing it is—that 
after—such a long—troublesome—journey—we have—the comfort of 
this meeting.” Having gasped out these words, she called for her 
husband, spoke in broken accents of her children and servants, and then, 
turning on her left side, died withouta struggle. “It was my business,” 
wrote the broken-hearted father, “to have taught her to die: instead of 
it she has taught me. Iam not ashamed, and wish I may be able to 
learn that lesson from her.” 

Atterbury returned to Paris, and Morice to England, taking with him 
on that sad journey the remains of his wife. The correspondence between 
the Bishop and his son-in-law was renewed, We read in one letter of a 
visit from Pope to Morice, and how the poet’s veneration for the Bishop 
is not lessened by time or absence. ‘Our discourse,” adds the writer, 
“was full of you; nor was the memory of dear Mrs. Morice forgotten, 
for whom he had a vast value.” The Bishop receives also some 
pleasant news of his eldest granddaughter, who is overjoyed at the 
thought of visiting him in Paris, and in the mean time sends her 
duty and a silk purse of her own work. In 1731 Atterbury wrote 
his last letter to Pope, and asks, “ How many books have come out of 
late in your parts which you think I should be glad to peruse? Name 
them. ‘The catalogue, I believe, will not cost you much trouble. They 
must be good ones indeed to challenge any part of my time now I have 
so little of it left. I, who squandered whole days heretofore, now hus- 
band hours when the glass begins to run low, and care not to spend them 
on trifles. At the end of the lottery of life our last minutes, like tickets 
left in the wheel, rise in their valuation.” 

The end was now approaching, but before it came Atterbury defended 
himself from a calumny promulgated by Oldmixon—a base libeller who 
has been doomed to stand eternally in the pillory of the Dunciad—that he 
had helped to garble Clarendon’s History, a charge for which there was 
absolutely no foundation. His vindication, to quote the words of 
Macaulay, “is a model in its kind, luminous, temperate, and dignified.” 
He sent a copy to the Pretender, in which he pathetically compares his 
fate to that of Clarendon. Morice and his two daughters had been with 
the Bishop for some time previously, but when the supreme moment 
came he was alone. The night before he died he appeared in good 
health, and wrote several letters. In the early hours of the morning the 
gout, his old enemy, attacked him in the stomach, and after a brief 
struggle he expired, in the seventieth year of his age, 1732. The body 
was carried to England and privately buried by the side of his daughter 
in Westminster Abbey, not, however, before the coflin had been broken 
open and searched. 

There is nothing more to be said of Atterbury, unless it may be to 
suggest that in judging of his conduct it will be well to view it from the 
stand-point of his age and not of ours. We know what we have 
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gained by the Hanoverian succession and the extinction of the Stuart 
line ; but the Jacobites who read contemporary history in the days of 
George I. may perhaps be pardoned if their prevision of distant ad- 
vantages proved less strong than their regard for legitimacy. And let 
it be remembered that at one time the cause of the Stuarts seemed 
as likely to prosper as that of the Hanoverians. If James had not, 
as Hallam observes, “given the most undeniable evidence of his 
legitimacy by constantly resisting the counse!s of wise men and yielding 
to those of priests,” there would, we think, have been several chances in 
his favour even after the accession of George I. Had the Jacobites 
been prepared for action on the death of Queen Anne, had they proved, 
to quote the words of Thackeray, “as bold and resolute as they were 
clever and crafty,” George, who had little to recommend him to the 
virtuous and pious nation he ruled over for thirteen years, might never 
have ruled at all. 

It has been recently urged by such competent writers as Mr. Lecky, 
and Messrs. Abbey and Overton—the recent historians of the Church 
of England in the eighteenth century—that Jacobitism was not so 
hopeless a cause as has generally been considered. After all, the 
question is perhaps one of less importance than it seems. A Stuart 
might, perhaps, have been restored with comparative ease, but the old 
Stuart principles were dead. No king could have retained power after 
the days of Queen Anne who was not willing to submit to parliamentary 
government, and to refrain at least from any hostility to the Established 
Church. <A king might have been called James, but James III. could 
not have been a new edition of James IT. 

J. D. 
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Dulee est Desipere. 


A LATIN STUDENT'S SONG OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


(Translated from the ‘ Carmina Burana, p. 137.) 


ae 


Cast aside dull books and thought! 
Sweet is folly, sweet is play: 

Take the pleasure spring hath brought 
In youth’s opening holiday ! 

Right it is that age should ponder 
On grave matters fraught with care ; 





Tender youth is free to wander, 
Free to frolic light as air. 


Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study ; 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


Lo, the spring of life slips by, 


Frozen winter comes apace ; 





Strength is minished silently, 

Care writes wrinkles on our face ; 
Blood dries up and courage fails us, 

Pleasure dwindles, joys decrease, 
Till old age at last assails us 

With his troop of illnesses. 


Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study ; 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


Live we like the gods above! 





This is wisdom, this is truth: 
Chase the joys of gentle love 
In the leisure of our youth! 
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Keep the vows we swore together, 
Lads, obey that ordinance ; 


Seek the fields in sunny weather, 





Where the laughing maidens dance, 


Like a dream our prime is flown, 








Prisoned in a study ; 
Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy, 
I 
There the lad who lists may seo nl 
Which among the girls is kind ; ei 
There young limbs deliciously ti 
Mashing through the dances wind : ¢ 
While the girls their arms aro raising, 7 
Moving, winding o’er the lea, : 7 
Still 1 stand and gaze, and gazing g 
They have stolen the soul of mo ! j 0 
h 
Like a dream our prime is flown, y 
Prisoned in a study ; d 
Sport and folly are youth's own, h 
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Ghe Countess’s Ruby. 
sania 
PART IT. 
Vig 
T was in rathor an ill humour that afternoon, After a short turn 
about the town [ returned to my atelier and tried to paint; but 
colour had lost its harmony for me, and composition its meaning. I 
took up Balzac’s Dewa Freres, and plunged into the details of the miseries 
of Agatha, the villany of Philip, and the genius of Joseph; but the 
appalling truth of the picture depressed and irritated me. I stretched 
myself on the lounge and gave way to moody reverie, I pictured to 
myself a man five-and-thirty years of age, who had had his romance and 
got cured of it a dozen summers ago, who piqued himself on his sceptical 
and unimpassive temperament, who had fallen into confirmed bachelor- 
hood, who was prolifie of cynical and pro Malthusian doctrines to erotic 
young fellows under thirty, and whose eminence in the world of art was 
duo to the unalloyed devotion of both heart. and brain which he had 
hitherto lavished upon it. J asked myself what was the fitting punish- 
ment for such a man’s apostasy from his principles. 

“Such a man,” T answered myself, ‘is not fit to be trusted abroad. 
Tecondemn him to pack up his traps and go home, and I give him two 
hours to complete his preparations for starting.” 

Tho clock—tho tall Norman clock with its round face of embossed 
brass and its huge slow-swinging pendulum—struck half-past three. | 
got up and rung the bell. Presently a withered old lady appeared, in a 
black gown, white cap and apron, neat blue stockings, and low shoes, 

“ Madame Enault,” T said, “ 1 shall leave you this afternoon. That 
a porter be here at five o'clock to take my baggage to the diligenco ; 
and, if you please, that we make up our little accounts.” 

Madame Enault was erushed. She was sent to grass! Monsieur 
going to leave that very day event 

“ Perfectly.” 

Monsieur had perhaps encountered something to miscontent him ? 
Madame Enault would do anything in her power to render things more 
satisfactory to monsieur. 

“ Madame misconstrues me. It is that affiirs demand my departure.” 

Monsiour will he pardon Madame Enault? 

“ But without doubt.” 

Monsieur will, then, recollect that, in coming here, ho was so good 
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as to engage the rooms for six weeks, whereas only one week has 
elapsed... . 

“You are completely in reason, madame, and you will be paid for 
the whole six weeks precisely as if I had remained.” 

Madame drops a curtsey and will instantly apprise a porter of 
Monsieur’s intentions. 

I now proceeded to pack my trunks and painting gear, and then, it 
being a little after four, I sallied forth for a farewell stroll on the 
parade. 

It was a magnificent afternoon. A fresh cool breeze had replaced the 
lazy calm of the morning. The horizon line and the profile of the cliffs 
were defined sharp and clear. Great white castellated clouds sailed 
across the blue, and rhythmic waves came tumbling in frothy profusion 
along the beach. The whole scene was like a shout of joy, and it had 
never spoken so feelingly to me as now that I was saying good-bye to it. 

As I turned away after a long look seaward, I met the Countess 
Semaroff and her daughter face to face. 

I bowed. Madame smiled and gave me her hand, and before with- 
drawing it she looked at her daughter and said— 

“‘ My very dear, this is Monsieur Campbell. Ah, monsieur, it has 
been a dream of my daughter to meet you.” 

“T trust Mademoiselle will not find in me an illustration of the 
proverb, ‘Songe mensonge,’” I said, clumsily enough. 

Mademoiselle smiled slightly, as courtesy required, but all the while 
her eyes rested upon me searchingly and doubtfully, as though to satisfy 
herself whether I were to be believed in or distrusted, whether she 
might expect to find in the artist the complement and justification of his 
works. No kind of look, perhaps, is so difficult to sustain with com- 
posure as this. The most redoubtable artist is conscious that the in- 
spiration of his best efforts comes from a source superior to himself, in 
comparison with which the average level of his thoughts and motives 
make but asorry show. The merciless and undisguised inquisition of 
an ardent and unsophisticated young woman is thus apt to become not a 
little trying, especially when the inquisitrix is furnished with such a 
pair of eyes as nature had endowed the Countess Almara withal. 

Indeed, strange and striking in other respects as was the beauty of 
the young countess, it was her eyes that individualised her and rendered 
her a paragon among women. Large and perfectly black they were— 
so black that it was a wonder to see them so full of light. The iris was 
of breadth so unusual that, like a black sun between two clouds, its 
upper and lower rims were infringed upon by the imperial eyelids. The 
human eye, as every portrait painter knows, has in itself but a narrow 
range of expression : it is the setting that imports. Now, the Countess 
Almara’s upper eyelid was falconlike—straight above the pupil, and 
falling away thence towards the cheek in a long sweeping curve—a bold, 
lavish eyelid, indicative of keen intelligence anda noble temper. In 
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singular contrast with this was the lower lid, most sensitively and 
changefully fashioned, responsive to every shifting emotion, sad, mirthful, 
wistful, pleasurable, tender ; this it was that betrayed the woman, as the 
other announced the countess. Like the shimmer of light upon water, 
the delicate nerves in this region were never at rest; here, as upon a 
photographic plate, was legible the impress of each word or unuttered 
thought. Thus it might be affirmed of the Countess Almara that she 
had two eyes where other women have but one; and certainly she was 
able to do four times more execution with her pair than most daughters 
of Eve can accomplish. 

There was a fine unconventionality in the cast of her features which 
was in itself an element of life. The low and broad forehead terminated 
in far-reaching and strongly defined eyebrows. The nose, long and finely 
chiselled, especially about the nostrils, descended from between the eyes 
in a line which, towards the end, had just enough of an upward tendency 
to redeem it from classic tameness. Tameness, in fact, is the word most 
expressive of everything that the young Countess was not. Her mouth 
was generous; the upper lip, short and slender, lay like a coral snake 
upon the full and voluptuously moulded lip below; thence curved forth 
the chin, clean cut and mettlesome, which she habitually carried high, 
and to which she communicated movements of fascinating wilfulness. 
Her profile, as a whole, was therefore of the concave rather than the 
convex order, and possessed a charmingly wild, barbaric quality, by no 
means inconsistent with a thorough refinement. 

Of her grand figure I have already spoken. Her bearing was elastic 
and vigorous, yet pervaded always by the subtle and inevitable dignity 
of a high-bred lady. A kind of scarlet barret-cap surmounted the 
heavy black coil of her hair; and she wore a close-fitting dress of black 
serge, with a scarlet bow fluttering at the throat and a scarlet belt 
around the waist. It was a costume simple to severity, but in which 
she looked diabolically handsome. Her only ornaments on this occasion 
were two broad hoops of gold in her ears, and, on her left hand, an 
antique ring with an enormous ruby in it. Such a ruby not one lady in 
a thousand would dare to put on; it must have come to her, I thought, 
from the tomb of some early royal ancestress. It harmonised well with 
what I took to be the essential character of the Countess Almara. 

Here, however, has been more than enough of personal description, 
which is never so futile as when it attempts to catch the secret of a 
lovely woman’s charm. As an artist I have dwelt upon details which 
to the ordinary eye would have combined for the production of a single 
effect more or less acutely pleasurable. I Jooked at her with the in- 
stinctive longing which an artist feels to interpret beauty upon canvas ; 
and the critical admiration of my glance met and partly disconcerted the 
critical inquiry of her own. : 

“T have much happiness in speaking to Monsieur Campbell,” she 
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said after a momont, in a deep fresh voice. “To mo it is not as if I 
were speaking to a stranger.” 

We walked on slowly, the young countess between her mother and 
me. I felt a childish desire to utter something brilliant and profound ; 
and, knowing by experience that such a wish is always fatal to the deed, 
1 took refuge in the intensity of commonplace. 

“ Mademoiselle finds this place enjoyable?” 

“ After the city, truly, yes.” 

“ Paris is indeed hot in this month.” 

“Tt is from St. Petersburg that we come hero.” 

“ Mademoiselle the Countess is, then, a Russian ?” 

Here the elder lady interposed with a smile, “Not altogethor 
Russian, monsieur. For my part, | am a Circassian. My father was 
attached to the Court of the Czar after the conquest of our poor country. 
I was married among our conquerors—what will yout For Almara, 
she may be called the Reconciliation, is it not?” 

“Tf all quarrels could find such reconciliation——” T began. 

The Countess Semaroff laughed goodnaturedly. “There, you are 
spirituel ; one sees you have lived much in Paris,” she was kind enough 
to say. 

“ But it is not in the salons of Paris that you have found the power 
to conceive your pictures. I refer not to the execution—the technique— 
all that which labour and experience may acquire ; but it is the thought, 
look you, the life that is in your work ; and this can be found not in any 
city, not in any society, but only in the man himself who feels, who 
sees.” 

It was the young Countess who spoke thus, and with an energy of 
tone and expression that caused those nerves of self-approbation which 
are situated somewhere in the back part of a man’s throat to thrill 
pleasantly. I had not expected to find in so young a woman an 
appreciation at once so earnest and intelligent. 

“ You have studied art yourself?” I said to her. 

* Behold, my very dear, you will permit that I sit on the bench 
and read my letter while you and Monsieur Campbell have your little 
debate. When you are fatigued you shall rejoin me. Go, then.” And 
with this the good Countess established herself upon a seat sheltered 
from the breeze, but which we would pass and repass at every turn of 
our promenade, Our conversation continued. 

“T do not name myself student ; I am a lover,” said the Countess 
Almara. “ My life has not been a school; it has been a passion. I 
cannot talk learnedly, as do many; I know not the names of things; 
but I know what reaches my heart: that I understand and never 
forget.” 

“Tt is, then, that your heart has taught you more than the heads of 
many students teach them.” 

“T should like to believe that,” she exclaimed with animation, “I 
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like not to be told, ‘ You must believe this; you must say that.’ I would 
believe and say because I cannot help it. Figure to yourself that my 
life has not been altogether after the convenances, A child, I lived in a 
grand chateau beside a lake ; beyond the lake was a mountain, and on all 
sides a forest. I had a gun, I hunted, and I swam and rowed upon the 
Jake, and I had my horses and my dogs. ‘To sew, to play with dolls, 
look you, I cared not for it. I am not as the French, not even as the 
Russians ; like my mother, I am Circassian ; yes, l am more Circassian 
than she, instead of less.” 

“T believe it well. Butlater you left this chdteau—you travelled 1” 

“T have been to many places and seen much society, and I have 
learned to behave comme il faut and to speak the French. But it is 
only a little comedy that I act; I feel that within me remains always 
the little girl of the lake and forest, but dressed differently, and with a 
face that does not tell the truth, as then. I can look happy when I am 
sad, and grave when I wish to lar zh.” 

“ But you are happier than you were before ?” 

“Oh, for example, behold a question of ditliculty,” said the Countess, 
shrugging her shoulders. “One is never happy as in childhood ; but, 
in fine, one finds a way to be happy. ‘To love what is beautiful is 
happiness, but then it is a happiness full of all that is most sad.” 

“It is not often that one has discovered that truth at your age, 
mademoiselle.” 

“ But it is true, is it not? For beauty dies; or if not beauty, then 
the eye, the soul, that has enjoyed it. Why was it ever shown to us? 
It only makes us long for what never comes, for what can never be.” 

This gloomy philosophy, uttered by one who should have seen as yet 
only the sunshine of life, roused me to attempt what, for me, was the 
anomaly of vindicating the more hopeful view. Some platitude I 
brought forth about the soul finding in another world the fulfilment of 
unsatisfied aspirations, and I asked her whether she doubted immor- 
tality. 

We were leaning on the broad wooden railing of the promenade, 
looking seaward. The Countess was turning her ring absently on her 
forefinger. 

“There ought to be immortality,” said she, “to recompense us not 
for what we have suffered in the world, but for what we have enjoyed !” 

“Yes, you could not have hit upon a stronger argument,” returned 
I after a moment’s thought. 

“Ts it strong enough?” . 

“ Strong enough certainly to justify hope.” 

“Ah, my God, one hopes without any justification at all. You 
conceive, monsieur, I am not of those who believe all we are told of 
the holy Greek Church. To believe, and after all to be deceived! I 
could not.bear it. I have not found anyone so wise as to make all 
doubts seem foolish. But I have found many things that tell me, 
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‘Destiny mocks you.’ Yes,” she added, turning towards me with a 
kind of fierceness in her look, “ yes, destiny mocks me.” 

“This girl has sustained some terrible injustice in her life,” 
I thought to myself. “It glows in her words like the fire in her 
ruby.” 

After a pause she spoke again. 

“Figure to yourself, monsieur, a life that feels itself strong and 
capable of all enjoyments and aspirations ; and this life, in the midst of 
its joy and freedom, one day meets its destiny, which says, ‘ You are a 
slave : your aspirations are ashes; your joy shall make you weep; you 
shall become all that you despise. If you struggle to be free, you shall 
but dig your dungeon deeper. So it shall be to the end; but I do not 
forbid you to hope.’ Well, is not that mockery ?” 

“ Destiny has not that power over us. I who speak to you have 
suffered, mademoiselle, but I have not found that suffering degrades. It 
chills, perhaps.” 

“Ah, you speak of men. J am a woman; it is another thing 
that! But behold me who discourse thus to you, who see me for the 
first time—who think me mad.” 

“Oh, Countess! .. .” 

“Do you know why I say to you these things, which I have said 
before to no one—to no one, Monsieur Campbell? It is because they grew 
in my mind as I looked at your picture—your picture, that is now mine 
as well. Many hours have I looked at it, and I said, ‘ The man who has 
conceived that he has known what are the secrets of life. If I meet him 
I will tell him these secrets of mine; he is worthy to hear them. He 
can interpret mysteries.’ But your interpretation is profound, monsieur; 
not everyone can read it.” 

“Tf I could always paint for such as you, Countess, I might some 
day realise my ideal.” 

She stood meditatively, her hands hanging folded and her eyes 
dreaming. 

“When I saw that picture,” she said at length, “I felt that it was 
the picture of my soul. There she sits within her rampart, which was 
once whole and sound. But now there is a breach, and that breach 
will never be built up again—never, never. Once the enemy has en- 
tered ; and though for years and years she may watch and guard, yet 
at some hour, some moment even, her eyes will droop and her hand 
waver. ... Then he springs and clutches her, and it is ended. See 
him where he lurks there outside among the bushes. He waits; he is 
sure. And she—regard that terror in her eyes. Monsieur, it is a 
sublime thing to be a great painter.” 

She held out her hand to me impulsively ; there were tears in her 
eyes, but she smiled them away with a wilful defiance. Our hands just 
touched ; then she withdrew hers. “You see I have not had your 
picture for nothing ; I have looked at it,” she said. 
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I was deeply touched. “You have seen through it into the heart 
that conceived it.” 

“ Let us talk of other things,” she exclaimed abruptly in a lighter 
tone. “Come, let us walk, else madame my mother will think again 
that I am lost.” 

We resumed our promenade accordingly, but for awhile in silence. 

“You look at my ruby. Do you find it handsome?” She had been 
turning and twisting the ring upon her finger, and my eyes had more 
than once been drawn to it. Almost as soon as she had spoken she 
slipped the ring off and laid it in my hand. 

“ Tt is a real antique,” I said, concealing the surprise this sudden act 
inspired in me. “It is an heirloom in your family, perhaps?” 

“Tt is a magic ring; there is a spell connected with it,” said the 
Countess, laughing. 

*‘ Let me not be the breaker of the spell,” I rejoined, holding it towards 
her. But, instead of taking it from me, she extended her long taper 
finger, and I put the ring on it. 

“There, you have put it on, and now it will never again come off,” 
she said with a strange smile. “It is the ring of my destiny.” 

“‘ Yours should be a rich destiny, then.” 

“Yes, I shall be rich; I shall make a figure in the world,” she 
replied, still smiling. ‘ Nevertheless the spell is a curse; for so long 
as I wear the ring I must be miserable, and if I lose it I shall be— 
wicked.” 

“Ts there no third alternative?” 

“There was, but now the moment is passe], That is your fault, 
monsieur.” 

“My fault?” 

“Tf, when I gave you the ring just now, and it was in your power, 
you had flung it far, far away into the sea, then the curse would have 
left me, and I should have been free always.” 

“Tf that be all I'll soon set you at liberty. Give me the ring.” 

She shook her head. “It is now too late. Such a chance can come 
only once. Have I not told you destiny mocks always? Behold my 
mother who beckons us.” 

We approached Madame, who took her daughter’s hand affectionately 
in hers. “My very dear, we dine to-day at half-past four; we must 
make our toilette early. But, my God! how your hand is cold, my 
child. You have been chilled by that fog this morning.” 

The Countess Almara laughed. “It was not 1; it was that poor 
young man with the black hair and the blue eyes who was swimming 
so far out; that he should have been chilled I could believe it. In effect 
it was droll,” she continued, turning to me. “ Figure to yourself this 
little man—he was very little—little like that,” and she held her palm 
about four feet from the ground. “ Well, he swims out a fine distance, 
even as far as I go in the canoe. When the fog comes I hear a splash ; 
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I look round; I perceive this unfortunate infant. I think he shall be 
drowned, and I go towards him to preserve him. Then I see that this 
infant it isa man; and this man he seems to fear me more than to 
be drowned, for he swims away when I approach. So I return towards 
the shore, but slowly, so that he may see me and follow me ; and, in fine, 
when we are nearly arrived the fog dissolves itself, and behold us.” 

“Do you by hazard know this gentleman?” inquired the Countess 
Semaroff of me. “He has the air of an Englishman.” 

“No; he is an American,” I answered with a touch of prevari- 
cation. 

“ Ah, these Americans, how I hate them!” murmured the Countess 
Almara. 

Madame rose with a shrug of her shoulders. ‘We shall have the 
pleasure of seeing Monsieur Campbell at the dance this evening ?” 

“Without doubt—that is—no. I am to depart by the diligence 
even at the present hour.” 

“Depart to-day? Impossible! After having met Monsieur to lose 
him so soon! ” 

“ Madame, I am desolated, but—affairs.” 

“You will not go to-day,” said the Countess Almara, in a voice so 
low that it could have been audible only to myself. 

“ Perhaps, indeed, I could manage to postpone for a few days——” I 
resumed, still addressing myself to Madame. 

“Good. We remain here but a few days longer ourselves; and 
when we go you shall accompany us. That will be charming. Is it 
agreed ?” 

“ Madame, a thousand acknowledgments.” 

“ Till this evening, then.” 

I bowed low. The Countess Almara laid her hand in mine, our eyes 
met, her lips seemed to form the word “ Merci,” but she did not utter 
it aloud ; then she turned brusquely and followed her mother, and they 
were soon out of sight. 


VII. 


I drew a long breath, stroked my beard thoughtfully, looked at my 
watch, and set out at a brisk pace for my lodgings. Before I had gone 
far I heard my name called, and, turning, saw Mr. Jefferson Montgomery, 
who signalled to me with one gloved hand while with the other he lifted 
his hat in adieu to an elderly gentleman with a tremendous sweep of 
moustachios. My friend now hastened towards me, his white teeth 
flashing, his blue eyes beaming, and with a general air of prosperity and 
benevolence. 

“Tam so glad to see you, dear Campbell. But they told me you 
were going to leave us. Surely you're not?” 

“What an idea! I shall be here at least a week.” 
Jeff took my arm with perfect cordiality and good faith, I did not 
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want him, but there was nothing for it but to let the poor little man 
come. Arrived at my house, I sent him upstairs while I stopped to 
have a word with my landlady. 

“Madame Enault, I shall be able to remain another week.” 

Madame Enault was delighted, but would Monsieur pardon her ? 

“Freely and completely. What then?” 

Only that, since Monsieur’s notice to leave, another monsieur had 
engaged the rooms, and Madame Enault had agreed with him for a 
month. 

“Then let him know that you misunderstood me and that he must 
go elsewhere.” 

To a marvel; only, alas! this gentleman had deposited the hire of 
the rooms in advance. 

“ You will return his deposit to him.” 

Perfectly, but that, having had a heavy bill to meet, Madame 
Enault had been constrained to pay the money away. 

“Ah! and Madame requires me to supply her with the cash in 
question ?” 

Monsieur had exactly divined the necessity that unfortunately 
existed. 

Providence had treated me too well for me to be severe with so 
thrifty and unimpeachable a landlady; accordingly a financial transac- 
tion took place, the porter was remanded, and I went upstairs. 

“‘ And so you have been introduced,” said Jeff. He was reclining 
Adonis-like upon the lounge, exquisitely dressed. 

“To whom do you refer?” 

“ Now don’t be English and reticent. Whom should I mean but my 
countess? I do so want to hear your opinion of her.” 

I could not help laughing a little, for to be seriously angry with the 
bard of Beacon Street was not easy. 

“Unless you wish to write yourself down irrevocably an ass, my dear 
boy, you will not again apply the possessive pronoun to the Countess 
Almara. It sounds much asif a horse fly should speak of his proprietor- 
ship of a four-in-hand.” 

“ My dear Campbell, you are really impolite.” 

“T know it, and I hold you responsible for forcing me to address you 
with such brutality. I’m not accustomed to it.” 

“How you do go on!” sighed Jeff, wiping his eyebrows with his 
cambric handkerchief. ‘One never knows when you're in earnest. But 
really don’t you think we shall make a first-rate match ?” 

“Gracious Powers! Do you know that there are probably not two 
men living for whom the Countess Almara would not be more than a 


match ?” 
“Exactly. In fact, there is only one who could mate with her on equal 


terms, and—well, I happen to be he.” Jeff uttered this with perfect 
modesty and conviction. 
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“ My young friend, your chances with that young lady are not hope- 
less; they are ridiculous. She actually cannot maintain gravity at the 
thought of you. Must I reveal that she speaks of the ‘ pauvre enfante,’ 
that she is convinced you are only four feet high, and that she declares 
she frightened you terribly in the fog this morning Eloquent looks and 
sympathy of souls indeed!” and I laughed rudely. 

“‘ T don’t believe a word you say,” replied Jeff, laughing also. “ But 
there is one thing that I do begin to believe.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ That I’ve got a rival, eh? ha, ha, ha!’’ 

“ You have an entirely too lively imagination,” was my cold reply. 

“ Ah, Campbell, you are very deep—very. If I were less sure of 
my countess than I am I declare I should feel uneasy.” 

“ Merely for curiosity’s sake, where do you find encouragement ?” 

“You were in earnest, then, when you said this morning that you 
knew less than I about women? Your difliculty is, probably, that you 
regard woman as a species of man, when in fact no woman who amounts 
to anything has a particle of masculinity about her. They may pretend 
to it sometimes, just to bamboozle fellows who are inexperienced ; but 
they drop it in the presence of a man who sees through them.” 

“ Through their backs. I understand.” 

“ Exactly. Well, then, my countess, when I have my eye upon her, 
is her simple womanly self, because she knows my insight is unerring ; 
but with you I'll wager she talks literature and art, and morals, and 
things of that kind, eh ?” 

“J will not deny it, Jeff.” 

“ Of course she did, and why? Because she knew she could make 
you believe she really cared for such things ; and, womanlike, she couldn’t 
resist humbugging you.” 

“And her laughing at you, her contemptuous allusions to your 
stature and so forth, were also impositions upon my naive ignorance of 
the sex ?” 

“ Indeed, my dear Campbell, they were.” 

“Tt is me, then, and not you, that she considers ridiculous ?” 

“ At all events you can see that it’s not me,” said Jeff leniently. 
“Why, just consider the points in me which she professed to consider 
laughable. My height! Now, the last thing a woman bothers herself 
about in a man is his height. When there is a question of physical 
attractions, she looks first at his shoulders, then at his eyes, then at his 
feet and hands, then at his chin. If these please her his height may 
take care of itself; and, if you won’t mind my saying it, the less it has 
to take care of the better. Look at Napoleon Bonaparte, Martin Luther, 
Frederick the Great, Benjamin Franklin, Plato, General Grant. Why, 
pretty nearly everybody who has stood a head and shoulders above his 
generation has been under five feet eight.” 
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“ Bravo, Jeff! You are both eloquent and sagacious. Beacon Street 
should be proud of you.” 

“ Knowledge of this kind is a matter of temperament and intuition. 
Experience can but confirm what the soul has already divined; and if 
the previous divination do not exist, age and experience are just so much 
to the bad, if you won’t mind my saying so. And so she_ridiculed the 
fog incident }” 

“She alluded to it with an apparent spice of humour,” I said dif- 
fidently. 

“ Dear girl,” murmured the poet tenderly. “ That seeming ridicule 
was almost as direct an avowal of affection as a modest woman could 
have made. That mutual voiceless self-revelation of ours, which my 
dear Campbell professes to discredit, has evidently stirred my Countess 
to her depths. It has aroused the potent germs of the master passion 
of her life. She trembles to confess herself to herself; how, then, could 
she do otherwise than veil herself from a stranger? and what better veil 
than a simulated mirth and mockery? But really now you don’t need 
me to tell you this; it’s the A, B, C of the feminine nature.” 

“ Jeff, you puzzle me; you are either more or less than human, At 
all events you are an incarnate solution of the old problem how to 
make the best of it. Well, what are your proximate intentions ?” 

“ To dance the ‘ Boston’ with her this evening.” 

“You will be at the ball, then?” 

“Indeed, yes. Shall not you?” 

“T shall; for, since you are definitely resolved upon playing the 
donkey, I want to be in a position to hear your opening bray.” 

“ At ten o'clock, then ; but it will be a variation upon A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” answered the poet with imperturbable geniality , and so 
we parted. 


VII. 


The ball—or rather the soirée dansante—was announced for nine 
o'clock, and at thirty minutes after that hour I passed through the door- 
way. 

An oblong hall, the floor space framed in on three sides by an em- 
bankment of benches, with the orchestra on the fourth. This orchestra 
comprised a piano, two violins, and a trombone, all in evening dress. 
The assembly to whom this unexceptionable quartette discoursed was by 
no means so rigorously attired. There were coats and trousers of all 
hues, and skirts and waists of all fashions and degrees of lowness. The 
scene was a motley one, but a'l incongruities were harmonised by the 
universal element of uncompromising enjoyment, pervading black and 
grey, high and low alike, and animating the heels and heads of the 
Spectators upon the benches as well as the actual performers upon the 
floor. The orchestra sawed and thrummed with hearty goodwill, and 
the lamps on their brackets and the windows in their frames jarred and 
VOL. XL.—NO, 237, 15, 
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rattled to the rhythmic fall of feet. In the pauses of the dance and 
clatter the roar of the surf came in through the open door upon the 
wings of the cool salt breeze. 

The most polished people in the world dance, if not ideally, at least 
really. There is no languishing, no shilly-shallying, but downright 
roundabout, vigorous hard work. A Frenchman who has danced over- 
night must needs feel the effects of it on getting up in the morning ; and 
as for his partner, who has danced for herself and for him on two sepa- 
rate counts, it is a wonder she ever gets up atall. Their scheme of a 
waltz is simple and telling, being based upon the primitive principle of 
planetary motion—revolution round their own axis and revolution 
round their orbit. This double motion is kept up with mechanical 
regularity until nature—or more frequently the orchestra—gives way. 
The orbit of one couple being the orbit of all, the general effect of a 
lively waltz is of a voluntary human whirlpool composed of self-centred 
téte-d-téte eddies. By centrifugal law the centre of the whirlpool 
remains a vacuum. 

A moment’s inspection of this whirlpool satisfied me that it did not 
contain the Countess Almara. As I was proceeding to a scrutiny of the 
benches the frou-frou of a crisp skirt along the aisle caused me to turn 
and find my face within eighteen inches of the clear, firm cheek of the 
beautiful pagan. She and her mother passed without appearing to see 
me; and they were followed by a military-looking personage of some 
fifty years of age, bald-headed, broad-shouldered, and bulky, whom I 
fancied I had noticed once or twice before. After seeing the ladies into 
their seats he returned past me up the aisle and went out.! 

Presently I came down, exchanged greetings with my friends, and 
sat in a vacant seat near the Countess Almara. Her manner was dis- 
traught and preoccupied ; her smile came only from her lips, and though 
she looked me in the face occasionally with a certain intentness, she 
seemed scarcely to see me or to comprehend my words. 

Her personal appearance was more diabolically handsome than ever. 
As usual, her colours were black and red, but, being in silk, they were 
exceptionally effective. There was a glimpse of warm white neck and 
smooth rounded arms; her hair, coiled on the top of her head, revealed 
the graceful bend of the nape. Her bracelet and necklace matched the 
earrings of the morning, and heueath the delicate film of her glove was 
discernible the form of the great ruby. 

“ Might I have the honour of this dance?” 

“ Not yet, not yet. In this moment I feel myself unable. Let us 
rather talk. I am not myself; you see it. Listen to the sea. My God! 
how it roars! I wish I were out on it in my canoe with the great 
waves.” 

I laughed to disguise the concern which her manifest agitation 
caused me. 

“ In that case, mademoiselle, you would be without the advantage of 
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my society; and I doubt whether my little friend Montgomery even 
would venture to swim after you on such a night as this.” 

“Oh, he is your friend, then, this Monsieur Mont—Mont-go-merie ? 
And I have spoken of him to you slightingly. I did not know, and I 
am foolish ; I speak without forethought. You will forget it? Yes.” 

“Tf anyone should apologise it is I, for not having warned you 
beforehand of our tender relations. But be reassured ; Monsieur Mont- 
gomery is a poet, and intends making you the heroine of an epic. If 
you are gracious to him this evening he will forgive you anything.” 

“Tt is not of him that I shall demand pardon,” said the Countess 
with the slightest imaginable intonation of scorn. “ But he is your 
friend, and you shall see how I will be polite.” She breathed and moved 
nervously, her thoughts being evidently absorbed in some subject foreign 
enough to anything I could gucss. Her eyes were restless, and she 
fanned her flushed cheeks in vain. 

“ What day is this?” she demanded suddenly. 

“ The fifteenth of August.” 

“T shall remember it always—always.” 

The hand that held the fan drooped, and, seemingly by accident, 
touched my own. The momentary glance that swept my face showed 
an inward trouble and appeal, and, if I read it aright, 2 something deeper 
and more passionate beyond. With the unexpectedness that was one of 
her characteristics she rose to her feet. 

“Come, I feel better at present: let us dance; come.” 

In her preoccupation she had not perceived that the music had 
ceased some minutes, and the dancers all left the floor. 

“What hast thou, then, dear one?” enquired the Countess Semaroff, 
looking up indolently through her eye-glasses. 

Almara perceived her blunder, and I could mark a pulsation of 
anger pass through her body while she muttered behind her teeth, ‘ That 
I am imbecile ! ” 

“ Don’t you find it very warm here? Suppose we take a turn to the 
door,” I suggested. She thanked me with a look, exchanged a glance 
and a word with her mother, and taking my arm, we began to move 
down the aisle. 

Presentiments, though commonly deceptive, do nevertheless exist. 
Just at this time I had a presentiment that some crisis was impending. 
If I could secure a few minutes’ privacy with the young Countess I was 
resolved to tell her a secret which already burned within me, though I 
myself had not known it until this very evening. But I felt conviction, 
I felt confidence, and I felt that there was no time like the present. 

Events the most insignificant upset purposes the most momentous. 
There were two doors to the hall, and in order to reach the one at which 
we were aiming it was necessary to cross the floor. As we stepped on 
the floor at one side a couple of gentlemen appeared on the other; we 
met in the very centre of the hall, but it was not until I felt the 
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Countess press my arm that I thought to notice who either of the 
gentlemen was. To my ineffable annoyance I then recognised the in- 
fatuated Jeff leaning on the arm of the bulky gentleman with the 
moustachios, who was positively in the act of introducing him to my 
partner. 

The Countess seemed as much taken by surprise as myself. She 
returned Jeff’s elaborate obeisance with a grand curtsey, and then stood 
erect and silent, her hand still resting within my arm, The music 
struck up another waltz. 

“May I have the honour of this dance?” enquired Jeff with his 
sweetest emphasis. 

I waited to hear the Countess say she was engaged and to pass on 
with her ; but after an instant’s pause she slowly relinquished my arm, 
and uttering the conventional words, “Je veux bien,” she resigned herself 
to the triumphant Bostonian. 

Then, when it was too late, I realised that our engagement had been 
for the previous dance, and not for this one, if indeed there had been 
any definite engagement at all, and that, as I had heard Jeff’s request in 
silence, the Countess had been forced to suppose that I desired we should 
part. It was one of those absurd misapprehensions which occur in ball 
rooms as well as in other places, but which I had never found so 
vexatious as in the present instance. 

Meantime Jeff and she had eddied away from me ; another couple, 
revolving up from behind, came into collision with me. I felt myself in 
a false position, and beat a retreat to the Countess Semaroff, beside 
whom I seated myself with the gloomy grin of a baftled man. 

But the Countess made herself particularly gracious and entertaining, 
and I was perforce obliged to give her a good deal of attention, though 
my real interest was monopolised by the proceedings of Jeff and his 
partner. Jeff was undoubtedly the best dancer in the room, and the 
“‘ Boston ” step which he danced was not only more graceful and easy 
than the ordinary whirligig, but, by the device of “reversing,” enabled 
him to perform his evolutions undisturbed in that vacant centre of the 
merry-go-round which has been already described. This proficiency of 
his contributed to the sum of my misfortunes for that evening. I am 
not myself a good dancer, and I therefore shrank from affording the 
Countess Almara an opportunity of comparing Jeff’s performance with 
my own. I resolved not to dance at all, and to trust to luck for an 
opportunity of getting a few minutes’ private conversation with her. 

But the stars in their courses fought against me on this night of the 
15th of August. Madame introduced me to the military gentleman, 
who turned out to be her husband, and he and I presently fell into an 
animated political discussion. When Jeff and his partner returned they 
took seats on the further side of the Countess, and it was almost im- 
possible for me to appropriate so much as a glance from those eyes which 
now held so large a portion of my world’s light. I could mark her 
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forced attention to the poet’s vapourings ; I could divine her secret dis- 
gust, and [ understood that she endured this petty martyrdom from a 
mistaken idea of making me reparation for her slight upon him. But I 
was practically incapacitated for either explanation or consolation. The 
intangible trammels of society and etiquette are as strong as the thread 
that bound Fenrir, and I finally made up my mind that I might as well 
go home, 

“Before you go, dear Monsieur Campbell,” said the Countess 
Semaroff with a glance at the Count, “ we will venture to entreat of you 
a great favour.” 

“ I despair of expressing to you the extent of the obligation which 
your condescension would impose upon us,” added the Count with his 
bland, impassive politeness, 

“Am I really, then, so fortunate as to be able to contribute in any 
way to the pleasure of the Count and Countess? What happiness!” 

“Behold how it becomes ravishing!” exclaimed the Countess. 
“ Almara, my very dear, Monsieur Campbell will perhaps consent.” 

The young Countess had been sitting with her hands folded listlessly 
in her lap, absorbed apparently in her own thoughts, which were who 
knows how far removed from the confiding chit-chat which poor Jeff 
was babbling at her ear. She now raised her head and turned her eyes 
upon me. The deep sentiment contained in that look would have drawn 
from me, had she required it, the sacrifice even of that happiness which 
was to be the substance of my life. She said not a word. 

“Thou must ask Monsieur; do thou ask him, Almara,’ 
the Countess, smiling, “since it concerns thee.” 

“Ts it that you would paint a portrait of me?” said Almara simply. 

“‘ Merely a sketch, dear monsieur,” put in the mother persuasively. 
“The opportunity may not again occur for us. It is not often one has 
the fortune to meet Monsieur Campbell.” 

“ And there can be but one Monsieur Campbell in the world,” added 
the Count with a bow. 

“Something, at all events—a likeness merely—a work of three days,” 
subjoined Madame earnestly. 

I had had time to suppress the first impulse of delight, and to com- 
mand my face to an expression of polite affability. In this so-called 
favour I recognised the agency of the Countess Almara. To the father 
and mother it meant securing a likeness of their daughter from the hand 
of the first portrait-painter of the day ; but to that painter and to that 
daughter it meant hours spent in comparatively undisturbed enjoyment 
of one another’s society—hours of silent electric sympathies, of low- 
spoken words that sounded little but meant much; hours that would 
count for years in the progress of a mutual understanding where each 
sought to reveal all and withhold nothing. ~ 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to sketch Mademoiselle,” said I. 
“ Four or five sittings will suffice, To-morrow, after the bath, we will 
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speak further on the subject. At present I must retire. Madame the 
Countess, monsieur, mademoiselle, aw revoir.” 

“Good night, Campbell,” spoke up Jeff as I moved away. Thank 
you ever so much ; but you must expect to find me a severe critic. Aw 
revoir.” 


IX. 


But our drama was not to reach its conclusion without a modicum of 
the tragic element, and this modicum was to be introduced by no less heroic 
a character than the little poet of Beacon Hill. 

It is yet too early to point the moral of my tale; but I may remark 
that we are not seldom helped along the path of life, and even have our 
true direction pointed out to us, by ineffective obstacles. The person or 
circumstance obstructing us first arouses us to appreciate the advantages 
of a course which we might else never have thought of, or having thought 
of, might have lacked energy to pursue. 

In this sense it may be said that I owed my introduction to the 
Countess Almara, and still more the colour which that acquaintance im- 
mediately assumed, to the unintentional influence of my Boston friend. 
His vague rhapsodies first drew my attention to a woman whom I had 
till then admired without appreciating her. His transcendental love- 
making had shown me how truly she was lovable, and his infatuated 
pursuit of her had stimulated me to a decision whose gravity might else 
have given me pause. Left to myself, I should doubtless have fallen in 
love, but I should have been a great deal longer about it. At the age of 
five-and-thirty the passions are more enduring than in youth, but do not 
ordinarily kindle so readily. Jeff was the match that set me afire, and 
he the goad that drove me ata pace which surprised myself. But I do not 
care to dwell upon this phase of my romance. To have been the rival 
of one you contemn is unpleasant, and the superior nature cannot avoid 
remorse in looking back upon such a contest. 

However, the sittings began and fulfilled all our anticipations— 
Almara’s and mine. The further I penetrated into her mind and heart 
the richer did these appear. Our speech and bearing still observed a 
chivalrous sort of ceremony towards one another; we did not as yet 
permit ourselves to be frankly lovers. But our reserve was only an 
instinctive device for gaining a deeper realisation of our happiness. 
Strong natures often illustrate this paradox: they are repelled for a time 
by the intensity of their attraction to each other. 

Moreover, we were never left entirely to ourselves; the customs of 
Continental etiquette are immovable, and so was the Countess Semaroff 
from my atelier or from the little antechamber opening out of it. But 
the restraint was purely formal, and even added to the zest of our enjoy- 
ment by giving it the air of being something to intrigue for. It may not 
be creditable to human nature, but it is a fact that the most precious 
gifts of love are the smuggled ones. 
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But why did I not declare the state of affairs at once to the Count 
and Countess, and thus settle a question of such vital moment to me? 
In the first place, I could plead the lover’s excuse—the desire to keep the 
secret of his heart for a time veiled, even from her he loved. But, 
besides this, I felt uncertain how the avowal would be received, not by 
Almara herself—I was sure of her—but by her parents. A marriage 
between even an eminent artist and a woman of noble birth is not an 
everyday occurrence ; and I felt the prudence of sounding the views 
of the Count and Countess on this subject before putting my fate to 
the touch. In case of refusal, indeed, I should not hesitate to take 
Almara in spite of them, feeling as I did that our love would be com- 
pensation for all losses; and it may be that I contemplated the possi- 
bility of a hostile turn of the die with something like a pleasurable thrill. 
A man likes to prove his power in the teeth of obstacles; and, as I 
looked at Almara’s proud and passionate beauty, I thought how grand 
would be the response to the summons of her heart. It would be almost 
a pity to forego that spectacle. 

Another source of my hesitation had to do with the mystery which 
still continued to invest my beautiful sitter—that mystery which seemed 
concentrated in her ruby. What it might be I knew not; Almara 
quietly but resolutely foiled all my attempts to lead the conversation up 
to the subject. Of course I was not able, situated as we were, to make 
any serious attack upon her reserve; but it was evident that her secret 
would probably remain a secret until all concealments were finally at an 
end between us. All that troubled me in the matter was a fear lest it 
should turn out to be a hindrance to our union; but, as time went on, 
this apprehension faded from my mind. Almara was gradually losing 
those traces of depression and anxiety which she had betrayed in our 
first interviews. The sunnier side of her character came out; she 
chatted with gaiety and abandon ; the shadow of pain and revolt was 
passing away. She still turned and twisted the heavy ring upon her 
finger, but now rather caressingly than impatiently. And once, I 
remember, as she and J and the rest, including Jeff, were sitting after sun- 
down round a table outside the casino, laughing, gossiping, admiring the 
afterglow along the western horizon, and sipping iced coffee out of tall 
glasses, on this evening of the last day but one of the sittings I saw her 
lift her hand to her lips with one of those unexpected movements of hers 
and bestow a quick kiss upon the ruby. No one seemed to notice this 
strange gesture, which indeed was so managed as to have escaped any eye 
less keen than a lover’s. "What was the meaning of it? Almara’s glance 
met mine; for a moment she seemed disconcerted, but the next moment 
laughed and said saucily— 

“ Monsieur Campbell, do you know a cure for burnt fingers ?” 

The next day at noon the last sitting was over. I sat alone in the 
atelier, adding the finishing touches to the portrait. At four o’clock 
the whole party, not forgetting Jeff, were to be present for the “ private 
view.” 
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No one, not even Almara, had thus far been permitted to see the pic- 
ture; and as for my Boston friend, I had not suffered him even to be 
present at any of the sittings. Besides that the little man had a disturb- 
ing effect upon me I wished these hours to be as far as possible sacred 
to my sitter and myself—oases of serene communion uninvaded by Bos- 
tonian ineptitudes. On the other hand, I must plead guilty to having 
used Jeff (or allowed Almara to use him) outside the studio in a manner 
perhaps inconsistent with the strict loyalty of friendship. 

No definite words had passed between her and me on the subject, but, 
by a tacit agreement, the unsuspecting poet was made to do duty as a 
blind. Almara, in short, made show of a particular and sentimental 
interest in him, thus closing people’s eyes to the state of feeling between 
ourselves. She acted her part so well, and the delighted Jeff so purred 
and beamed under her condescension, that I sometimes felt remorse. He 
deserved it, no doubt; it would teach him a lesson; and yet I disliked 
seeing even Jeff make such a fool of himself. The fact that he would 
have scouted my representations, had I sought to enlighten him, did not 
remove my responsibility. Almara did not seem to share my scruples ; 
women never look at these things as men do. She fascinated Jeff with- 
out mercy; they canoed, dived, and danced together. A stronger brain 
than his might have failed to detect any insincerity in her manner. 
Perhaps, indeed, she was not for the time being any less sincere with him 
than she was with me. The histrionic side of a woman’s nature is 
generally strong, and is sometimes developed to such a pitch that what 
they enact seems as real to them as what they are in sober earnest about. 

About half an hour before the time appointed for receiving my visi- 
tors there was a knock at my door, and Jeff came in. He was as neat, 
complacent, and pretty as a miniature on ivory. I had just put the last 
touch to the canvas, and was standing back in thoughtful contemplation 
of the work. 

“ Well, bow do you like it?” I asked him after the first words. 

“Campbell, I am almost satisfied; and that, from me, is the highest 
eulogy that can be bestowed upon you.” 

‘You never told me that you were the final umpire in art criticism.” 

“Oh, I only pretend to be the final umpire on the subject of 
Almara.” 

“Come, Jeff, let this farce have an end,” said I, laying my hand 
kindly on his shoulder. “ From this hour you must give up your preten- 
sions in that quarter. To use the homely phrase, the Countess Almara 
is meat for—well, let us say for your elders.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, not at all; we suit each other perfectly. But 
I knew we should ; you remember my telling you so? I should think 
you would have noticed it this week past yourself.” 

“What I have noticed, my poor Jeff, has caused me more than one 
twinge of conscience. You must try and forgive me. The fact is, the 
Countess Almara and I-——” 
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The poet interrupted me with an arch laugh. 

“ Twinge of conscience, did you say? Twinge of jealousy you mean. 
My dear old Campbell, if I have anything to forgive, I forgive it with 
all my heart. But my object in coming here so early was to ask you to 
forgive me.” 

“ Ah, I fancy I understand you, and I admit having thought you 
rather reprehensible on that score. Considering that your father made 
that provisional arrangement regarding your income in case you thwarted 
his wishes ‘ 

“Yes, but that was only in case I 

“In case you married anyone but the lady he had selected for you. 
Exactly. And you decided that you preferred the Countess to the 
income.” 

“Really you are mistaken, Campbell. I have no idea of risking my 
income. I know the value of money.” 

“ All I was going to say was that you have not been acting quite 
ingenuously towards the Count and Countess Semaroff, not to speak of 
their daughter. They look upon you as a young gentleman able to dis- 
pose of ten thousand pounds a year. Now, if you had proposed to them 
for her hand without letting them know E 

“Proposed to them for it? But, my dear Campbell, that was all 
settled from the beginning.” 

“ Do you mean to say they have admitted you as a suitor?” 

“Why, what else could I mean ?” 

“ And you omitted to tell them that, in case you married her, you 
would have but three hundred pounds income ?” 

“ Indeed, I told them nothing of the sort. Why should I?” 

“ Because an honest man in your place would have told them,” I 
replied coldly. ‘ You are sailing under false colours. You are giving 
yourself out to be a millionaire when you have only the salary of a 
clerk.” 

“ But isn’t a clerk with ten thousand a year a pretty decent mil- 
lionaire ? ” 

“ But you will have ten thousand a year only as long as you are 
unmarried.” 

“ That is so far the case that, after I’m married, I shall have twenty 
thousand a year—my wife’s income added to my own.” 

“ Well, Montgomery, I don’t care to beat about the bush with you. 
If you can reconcile your conduct with your own code of honesty it’s 
no concern of mine. But as regards the Countess Almara—I am going 
to marry her myself.” 

“ You? Oh, you are joking.” 

“ T have loved her from the first ; she loves me—— 

* Oh! Isay! ha, ha, ha! Has she told you so?” 

“We have not openly declared ourselves in so many words—you are 
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welcome to whatever consolation that may afford you—but there are 
other means of coming to an understanding than by words.” 

“Well, that is true, at any rate: it is for that I came to ask your 
pardon, Campbell. But really was it not in great measure your own 
fault ?” 

“Upon my word, Montgomery, I fail to catch your drift.” 

“ Well—the long and short of it is—she’s been flirting with you.” 

“With me? You surprise me.” 

“You see she didn’t want you to suspect our engagement. You 
remember that first conversation you had with her, when she made 
those allusions to my height, and said she hated Americans, and so on?” 

I made a sign of assent. 

“ When she said those absurd things, though only in fun, she did 
not know that I was her intended ; and when, a few hours later, we 
found each other out, she naturally felt annoyed at having spoken of me 
to a stranger in such terms. You understand ?” 

“ Pray go on,” I said, taking up my palette and brushes and standing 
before the canvas, so that my face was turned from the speaker. 

“So she begged her mother and me not to let you suspect ; and the 
more thoroughly to lull your suspicions (and also because the girl is a 
born flirt, as all feminine women are) she—just—you know what—made 
love to you in a mild way, I suppose.” 

Jeff paused. “The man is mad—raving mad!” I muttered, still 
making pretence of retouching my background. Jeff flowed on. 

“ Of course a man like you, a man of the world, a great artist, and 
getting on in the forties—of course I knew you'd only be amused, and 
would take nothing seriously ; and you know you scoffed at the notion 
of matrimony when I asked you about it. But still she can be so 
attractive when she chooses that latterly I began to fear you might be 
the least bit fetched, after all. I told Allie I’d never forgive her if it 
turned out so.” 

“ Told—who ?” 

“ Allie—Almara, you know. We always called each other ‘ Allie’ 
and ‘ Jeffie’ in our letters.” 

“ Letters? You corresponded, then ?” 

“ Regularly—for the last five years.” 

“T see; and—and so it’s been a settled thing—but—is this your first 
meeting?” 

“Yes, and that is what made it so amusing. It had been arranged, 
you know, that I was to meet them in Paris on the 20th——” 

“Meet whom? You must excuse me, but you have such an un- 
systematic way of imparting your information. I’m a bit confused.” 

“To meet the Semaroffs. The Count is the Russian commissioner 
with whom we are in treaty about the cigarette-holders. We were to be 
formally betrothed in Paris, Allie and I “i 
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“ Would you mind calling her the Countess Almara in speaking of 
her tome? I—TI have unpleasant associations with the other name. Go 
on.” 

“The point is that, happening to stop here on my way, I was a good 
deal taken with the ‘ beautiful pagan,’ without of course knowing who 
she was; and I might have made myself very unhappy about her if it 
hadn’t been for you.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Yes, a fact. The first I knew of my pagan maid being one and the 
same with Allie—Countess, I mean—was your mentioning her name to 
me that first day at breakfast. Don’t you remember my remarking 
how strangely things came out? It was accident our both happening to 
be here, but it was you who made us known to each other. Wasn’t it 
curious ? ” 

“‘ Very curious, very amusing, the whole thing—ha, ha! And so 
that story about the three hundred a year was—part of your poem, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Not at all. But the Countess Almara being my papa’s selection, I 
risked nothing in marrying her. I tried to explain it to you at the 
time, but you pitched into me so, and insisted upon my leaving her and 
marrying somebody else, that at last, just for the fun of the thing, I 
allowed you to believe that I was really as great a fool as you took me 
for.” 

Hereupon ensued a pause of some minutes. Jeff, I believe, lit a 
cigarette. What I did I have no recollection; but I must have re- 
mained standing before the easel. At length I felt that Jeff was standing 
behind me. 

“Tt couldn’t be better, really,” he said. ‘They'll like it so much at 
home.” 

“ Beg pardon?” 

“ It’s to go to Boston, you know, to give papa and mamma an idea 
of how their daughter-in-law looks. Ah! you’ve put in the ring, too. 
I’m glad of that. Handsome ruby, isn’t it?” 

“An antique. Such rings are not made nowadays.” 

“Except by Tiffany ; he manufactures them after the antique models. 
I got this at his store in New York six months ago, and paid fifteen 
hundred dollars for it. By the way, my dear Campbell, how much will 
this sketch be ?” 

“ Hum, let me see. How long have I been over it?” 

“ Just six days.” 

“Well, then, I’ll let it go for six thousand pounds. I don’t care to 
make money out of friends.” 

The smoke of Jeff’s cigarette got into his windpipe; and while he 
was coughing the door opened, and the two countesses, followed by the 
Count, came in. 
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After the portrait had been criticised and the compliments exchanged 
I drew near to Almara, who was standing apart from the others, near 
the easel. 

“ Countess, permit my congratulations.” 

There was a slight, involuntary quivering of the eyebrows and of the 
corner of her mouth, and she kept her eyes upon the portrait as she 
said in a low tone— 

“ You know it, then?” 

“ Your future husband has just told me.” 

She shifted her position a little, and began to blush slowly. 

“ T have included a portrait of the ruby, you observe,” I went on. 
“ Are you satisfied with it?” 

“ Very well—excellent,” she said mechanically. 

“T was not sure whether you might prefer to have it omitted. That 
evening on the beach—you remember—you seemed to wish it out of the 
way. I will conjure it away even now, if you say the word,” and I 
took up the palette and brushes. 

There was a pause : she understood me; the colour gradually left her 
face, which she still kept averted. At length, with a perceptible effort, 
she said— 

“ Tt had better remain.” 

“T think so too,” I said, laying down the palette. The company was 
now prepared to depart. 

‘« Before you go, Countess, I wish—merely out of curiosity—that you 
would tell me one thing.” 

“‘ Well, monsieur ?” 

“ Are you an angel or a devil?” 

Then at last she raised her face, pale as marble, and her black eyes 
met mine in a quiet, strange look. She shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

“T know not—well, lamawoman, Adieu. You will not forget 
me.” And there, at all events, she spoke no more than truth. 

The modest price which I had put upon my portrait appeared to 
overtax the resources of Beacon Street, and the work remained upon 
my hands. That night Madame Enault’s chimney caught fire—an 
occurrence unprecedented in the middle of August. I explained that I 
had burnt up some rubbish, which had proved to be remarkably in- 
flammable, and made the fullest apologies ; but the good lady’s nerves 
did not recover their tone until after the exhibition of tincture of 
argentum—a sound dose. This, so far as I can recollect, was the last 
noticeable episode of my summer holiday. 
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Che Story of the Registers. 
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NeEarty everyone knows that a general system for registering births, 
marriages, and deaths isin force in England. Nearly everyone would hold 
that the “hatches, matches, and despatches ” of a people ought to be thus 
comprehensively recorded. But familiar usages of seldom-questioned 
expediency often escape examination. Few of our readers, perhaps, have 
enquired much into the history and uses of registration in this country. 
That some interest, nevertheless, belongs to these subjects we hope to 
show in the following pages. 

In medieval times entries of marriages and burials were sometimes 
made in missals and other devotional books ; but the germ of the modern 
register is to be found in the monastic records of those days. Among the 
labours of the scriptoriwm—a retreat existing in most religious houses of 
the later middle ages—was that of writing various chronicles of public 
and private transactions. One of the historical accounts so kept up was 
a register, or recital of the numbers, income, and property of the 
monastery, with the genealogies of its patrons, and the names of those 
baptised and buried within its precincts. A second was the obituary, in 
which were entered the deaths of kings, archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
priests, monks, benefactors of the establishment, and others.* 

At the suppression of the English monasteries under Henry VIIL., 
Lord Cromwell, the achiever of this great revolution, bethought him to 
perpetuate and make general what the monks had but partially carried 
out. Inspired, perhaps, by the example of Cardinal Ximenes in Spain, 
he formed the plan of establishing parochial registration in England. 

Before it came into force his scheme aroused popular disapproval 
through a misconception, the rising of 1536 in Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire being partly caused by the expected order for registration. “A 
report of Cromwell’s intention,”, says Mr. Froude, “had gone abroad, 
and, mingling with the irritating enquiries of the Subsidy Commissioners, 
gave rise to a rumour that a fine was to be paid to the Crown on every 
wedding, funeral, or christening.” Somewhat later, a like impression, 
producing like discontent, was created in Devon and Cornwall. “That 
somme charges more than hath byn in tymys past schall grow to theym 
by this occacyon off regesstrynge of thes thyngges,” was the fear of the 
west country folk as expressed in a letter from Sir Piers Edgecombe to 
Lord Cromwell. The dreaded order was not actually issued until Sep- 





* See The History of Parish Registers in England, by John Southcrden Burn, p. 10. 
t Froude’s History, iii. p. 99. 
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tember, 1538, and when issued, it was found to contain no provision for 
augmenting the royal revenue. 

It was, on the contrary, an injunction imposing but slight burdens of 
any kind, and those on the clergy alone. It directed each vicar and 
curate to keep a register, and to write therein the day and year of every 
christening, marriage, or burial taking place in his parish, with the 
names of all so christened, married, or interred. It ordered that the 
register should be kept in a chest, and removed therefrom for use only in 
the presence of a churchwarden. It enforced these rules by a penalty of 
three and fourpence, which sum was to be forfeited by the parson for each 
offence, and applied to church repairs. 

Orders to much the same effect were promulgated during the two 
next reigns. But not till the time of Elizabeth was the subject effectually 
taken in hand. Then, after the issue of new injunctions, and the intro- 
duction and abandonment of more than one registration bill in the 
House of Commons, a Constitution which noticed the great usefulness of 
parish registers, and laid down minute rules for their making and keep- 
ing, was passed by the archbishop, bishops, and clergy of the province 
of Canterbury, and approved by the Queen under the Great Seal. This 
took place in 1597. 

The registration now ordered was to embrace past as well as future, 
reaching back to the time at which the first directions on the subject had 
been issued. Such registers as were copied from previous records under 
the injunction were signed on each page by the vicar or curate and 
churchwardens in office at the time of transcription. 

Entries in early church registers—and, as we shall see, the remark 
often applies to those in far later records also—were extremely meagre. 
A name ora pair of names, a date, perhaps a place—this was all the 
information given. Each entry was much abbreviated ; each was with- 
out separate attestation. “ Rich’ Nevell bap. 29 July. 1563.”— 
“Thomas Hudson & Elizab. Ward mar. 14 Mar. 1596.”—“ Joan Reed 
of Netherfold bur. 12 Sep. 1564;”—such were the normal insertions. 
Where, indeed, persons of distinction were concerned, they were some- 
times honoured with fuller mention. The bulk of registration, however, 
was exactly as we describe. 

But, besides the registers kept under ecclesiastical order, others— 
voluntarily prepared—had already begun to exist. The Protestants who 
had taken refuge in England so early as the reign of Henry VI. (which 
sovereign had granted them a charter for the exercise of their religion) 
had, on forming themselves later into organised bodies, commenced regis- 
ters of their own for their own purposes. Many of these are now in 
Government keeping. The most ancient, a volume from the Walloon 
church of St. Julien, in Southampton, deserves special description. 
Dating from 1567, it contains carefully written entries of baptisms, 
marriages, and deaths, with lists of those who were present at the 
monthly celebrations of the Sainte Céne; and these are well worthy of 
examination. But it also embraces minutes of jeusnes and actions de 
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graces, which are otherwise interesting; the solemnities having been 
mostly held on account of public events, as the massacre of Paris, or, “ la 
dissipation estrange de la flotte d’ Espagne.” It is entertaining to follow 
the history of the times as set forth in these memoranda. The following 
quotation (extracted literally) will show that the piety of the refugees 
was not unmixed with a superstitious belief in portents :— 

“ Le 6 @auril 1581 Le Jeusne fut Celebré po" prier diew No* Carder 
cotre Les effects des signes de son ire dequoy auons esté menaché en la 
Commette quy s'est commencee a Monstrer le 8 d’octobre et a duré jusques au 
12 decebre puis aussy cotre de grands etrangemens et Reuolutions 
Aparentes es (sic) pais de flandres & p dela: afin que de sa Grace Il luy 
pleust tout tourner a bien pr Le profit de son Eglise.” 

The other congregations of Walloons, formed towards the close of the 
sixteenth century in Norwich, Canterbury, and elsewhere, were all atten- 
tive to registration ; and their records remain as proofs of the pains 
bestowed upon the matter in early days by those who were not legally 
bound to give heed to it. 

In the first year of James I. (1603), a canon to much the same effect 
as that passed under Elizabeth was ratified by the King ; its predecessor 
having, it would seem, been after all imperfectly observed. Many 
parish registers now existing were made up in pursuance of its pro- 
visions. Both ordinances enjoined the yearly transmission to diocesan 
registrars of attested copies of the registers ; and this injunction—never 
fully obeyed—embodied an important principle, which it has been found 
necessary to carry out in modern civil registration. 

During the civil wars all registration was much neglected; and a 
growing opinion against the need or lawfulness of infant baptism joined 
with other causes to make the records of christenings at this time par- 
ticularly imperfect. Lay registration was afterwards for a while 
established. In 1653, the Parliament passed an Act directing that a 
civil registrar should be chosen for every parish. This officer was 
elected by the inhabitants, and on his election was approved and sworn 
in by a justice of the peace. As soon as he had been appointed, the 
filled church registers were handed over to him for safe custody ; and it 
was his duty to register births, marriages, and burials. He was required 
to make his entries in volumes “ of good vellum or parchment,” to be 
furnished for the purpose. He seems often to have used the old books 
which he found unfilled, his appointment having first been notified 
therein. Of marriages he was empowered to receive notices ; and he was 
hound to publish the particulars either “in the public meeting-place 
commonly called the church or chapel,” after “ morning exercise” on three 
separate “Lord’s days,” or else “in the market-place next to the said 
church or chapel,” on three market days between the hours of twelve and 
two. For every entry of birth or death he might receive fourpence, and for 
each marriage entry twelvepence. The ordinance for the appointment 
of these lay registrars was not observed in all parishes; while occa- 
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sionally the incumbents continued to register independently of them. 
Sometimes the parish clerk was appointed registrar. 

Subsequent writers in the registers now and then denounce the inter- 
lopers severely. In a book at Elwick, Durham, lay registration and 
other contemporary evils are thus forcibly traced to their source :— 

“Mem. that maryinge by justices, election of registers by the 
parishioners, and the use of ruling elders, first came into fashion in the 
times of rebellion under that monster of nature & bloudy tyrant Oliver 
Cromwell.”* 

The entries made under the ordinance of the Parliament were not 
verified by signatures, except such as related to marriages, to which the 
subscription of the justice before whom the marriage took place was 
required, 

At the Restoration, the clergy again took the existing registers into 
their charge, and again became the national registrars. During the 
reign of Charles II., a singular Act was passed which has left a con- 
spicuous mark on the parish records. It was meant to “lessen the 
importation of linen from beyond the seas, and to encourage the woollen 
manufacture of this kingdom ;” and with these objects it provided that the 
dead should be buried in woollen only. Compliance with its requirements 
was often noted in the registers; occasionally in every burial-entry 
individually, as at West Bradenham, in Norfolk, where each insertion 
contains the ‘words: “Buried in woollen and nothing but woollen as 
appeared by affidavit.” This affidavit the statute required to be made 
by the friends of the deceased, and to be brought to the officiating clergy- 
man. A prejudice still existing among the lower classes in favour of 
shrouds made of flannel, is no doubt an outgrowth from the now obsolete 
compulsory usage of two hundred years ago. The Act allowed exemp- 
tion from its provisions when death had resulted from “ plague.” 

Though parochial registers are mostly silent as to fatal disorders, 
they often bear witness of no indistinct kind as to the ravages of the 
epidemics which were known by the name just stated. The records of 
Great Yarmouth yield an example, giving a valuable history of the visi- 
tation of 1664, 1665, and 1666, which affected the mortality of the town 
from November 17 in the first-named to October 1 of the last-named 
year. When the malady reached its climax, indeed, two weeks were 
passed over without any entry. But apart from the season of this sig- 
nificant silence, the record of numbers sacrificed is complete. In one 
week, out of 138 persons who died from all causes, 116 were victims of 
‘ plague.” Between the dates above mentioned, some 1,594 individuals 
probably succumbed to the epidemic in Great Yarmouth. The blanks 
are likely to have arisen from the sudden death of those who registered. 
A book belonging to the parish of St. Nicholas, Bristol, shows definitely 
how registration was sometimes thus interrupted during the progress of 





* Quoted in Chronicon Mirabile, or Extracts from Parish Registers. London: J. 
B. Nichols and Son, 1841. 
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calamities such as we refer to. A memorandum which it contains re- 
lating to “ plague,” after stating some particulars of the visitation, adds : 
“In which time John Truman the clarke & Phillip Slade the sexton 
died, by meanes whereof nott only they both, but many others are left 
outt of this Register.” 

Under William III., registration was for the first time turned to 
account as a means of raising revenue. The earliest statute having this 
object was called “ An Act for granting to his Majesty certain rates and 
duties upon marriages, births, and burials, and upon bachelors and 
widowers, for the term of five years, for carrying on the war against France 
with vigour.” The duty on marriage under this Act ranged from 2s. 6d. 
to 50/., in proportion to the rank of the bridegroom ; that for births from 
2s. to 30.; and that for burials from 4s. to more than 502. The statute 
also exacted from bachelors and widowers, above the age of twenty-five, 
a yearly sum varying from ls. to 127. 10s. It imposed a penalty of 
1007. on those of the clergy who should neglect registration, and em- 
powered the tax-collectors to examine the registers without fee. As 
might have been expected, births were now concealed that the cost of 
registration might be escaped. This led to a farther enactment, which 
required parents, under penalty, to give notice of births to the clergy 
within five days of their occurrence. 

A glance at the non-parochial registration of the seventeenth century 
now becomes necessary. The Protestant refugees, whose numbers had 
been much increased after the massacre of Paris in 1572, became more 
numerous still on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. The 
artisans, who formed a large proportion of their body, mostly settled in 
Spitalfields, where they wove silk and built churches. By all the con- 
gregations—and there were at one time at least ten in the neighbourhood 
—pains were bestowed on registration. Government has acquired the 
books belonging to eight of the number. These records, composed for 
the most part of carefully written entries, are wanting in specially dis- 
tinctive features. A far more important contribution to the class of 
records we are considering is found in the registers of the Society of 
Friends. No registers exist which have been prepared with more care 
than these. Above 1,600 volumes of them are now national property ; 
and they form, probably, a nearly perfect genealogical history of the body 
to which they relate. They include dates reaching back to the beginning 
of the century with which we are concerned, a period anterior by nearly 
fifty years to that of the actual formation of the Society. This shows, of 
course, that middle-aged recruits to the faith of George Fox, as well as 
those born within the pale of established Quakerdom, were enrolled in 
these memorials of Quaker rise and progress. 

A method of registering at first adopted by the Friends was to enter 
on a single page the entire history of a family. In one column were 
inserted the births and marriage of the parents; in another the births 
of the children ; in a third the burials of all. But this plan, at once 
VOL. XL.—NO. 237, 16. 
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complicated and imperfect, was not much or long followed. Births, mar- 
riages, and burials were mostly registered apart; and entries were 
verified by the signatures of persons immediately concerned in the occur- 
rences recorded. When a birth was the fact to be dealt with, the parti- 
culars were written out in duplicate on parchment sheets, each of which 
was signed by two witnesses of the event. One of these sheets, being 
fixed into a book, formed the permanent register ; the other was given to 
the parents. In the case of a burial, the course followed was much the 
same. Of marriages, entries were for a time more elaborate. The page 
of the register was headed with a statement of the birth and parentage of 
bride and bridegroom. Then followed a wordy declaration as to the due 
publication of the marriage and the absence of objection thereto, with an 
acknowledgment of the contract entered into. To so much the bride and 
bridegroom subscribed. A long affirmation of the fact of union was 
added for the signature of witnesses, who sometimes numbered as many 
as a hundred and twenty. Later, the form used for marriage-entries 
became more simple. Notwithstanding some over-preciseness, the 
Quaker registration was in many respects worthy of imitation; and 
especially in that it required the authentication of entries by the signa- 
tures of those who had personally witnessed the facts entered. The 
Independents registered births and baptisms, and in some cases deaths 
and burials. The earliest of their records which we have seen begins in 
1644, The entries of births and baptisms were made by the minister 
who officiated at the baptism, and were usually attested by his signature. 
The Baptists have, for the most part, been bad registrars, although there 
are exceptions to this rule. The registers of the Pithay and Broadmead 
chapels at Bristol represent the more careful registration-work of the 
last-named body. 

The close of the seventeenth century and the first half of the 
eighteenth introduce us to those scapegrace priests and whimsical regis- 
trars the Fleet parsons. With their singular history, however, and 
with the strange nuptial records which they produced, we have already 
dealt in this Magazine ; and we will not now enlarge on either. It will 
answer our present purpose to say that Lord Hardwicke’s famous Act, 
which was aimed at the irregular weddings of the Fleet and Mayfair, 
provided too—as far as marriages were concerned—for a greatly im- 
proved method of registration. The Act came into force in 1754. <A 
specimen or two of church marriage-entries, as made before that date, 
will show how imperfect they had been. In Marylebone we find inser- 
tions thus :—“ Marriages.—August 9th John Johnson & Elizabeth 
Williams both of this par. p bans” (the year is written at intervals when 
a new one is entered upon). At Eltham, Kent, we read to this effect :— 
“ Nupttie—Johannes Davies de Lewisham et Maria Merrett hujus paro- 
chiz conjugio vinciuntur 6 July.” These are, we believe, fair samples of 
the registers in general. The new Act prescribed a form providing for 
fuller statement, and required that to each entry should be affixed the 
signatures of the officiating clergyman, of the couple married, and of two 
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witnesses to the espousals. Printed register-books, prepared to receive 
the specified particulars, now came into use. 

A few years before the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Act, a general 
registry for the chief Nonconformist bodies had been established in Lon- 
don. About a century earlier, Dr. Daniel Williams, a Presbyterian, had 
founded, in Redcross Street, Cripplegate, a library for Dissenting minis- 
ters; and here, in 1742, when the founder had long been dead, a Registry 
of Births had been begun. Those who resorted to it were mostly 
Dissenters of the better class. The entries were made from parchment 
certificates, signed at first by persons present at the births, and later by 
both parents of the children registered also. The registry was carried on 
till 1837 ; and during the ninety-five years of its existence about 50,000 
births were entered in its records. These consist of eleven bulky folios, 
the testimony of which is unimpeachable. 

The Wesleyans began to register about 1765. Their society is 
some twenty years older than are their registers ; for its members did 
not immediately separate from the Church; and in the interval they 
were, of course, baptised and buried, and their baptisms and burials 
registered according to Church custom. As to marriages, it must be 
noted that, save those of Jews and Quakers, none could take place except 
in church, and none consequently were registered except by the Church 
clergy, from the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Act to 1837. The Wes- 
leyans recorded births, baptisms, and burials on a fairly satisfactory plan. 
In 1818 they started a metropolitan registry. The office was in Pater- 
noster Row, where for eighteen years the births and baptisms of youthful 
Wesleyans (10,291 in number) were recorded. The authority for the 
entries was similar to that required at Dr. Williams’s Library. 

The eighteenth century saw also the beginning of a register of burials 
at Bunhill Fields Burial-ground, in the City Road, London, which place 
had, however, been used for interments more than fifty years before 
regular records were kept there. This ground was for a long while the 
chief burial-place of London Dissenters. The registers were imperfectly 
made out for the first seventy-five years, being little more than memo- 
randa of burial fees received ; but subsequently they improved. 

We left the Church clergy newly subjected to the provisions of Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act. Before the passing of that measure, a first move had 
been made towards the legislation which was destined ultimately to 
relieve them from their duties as sole legal registrars. A Bill had been 
introduced into Parliament for providing a general regtstry of births, 
marriages, and deaths, But though it had passed the Commons, the 
Lords had defeated it. Apart, therefore, from the voluntary registration 
which, as we have seen, went on amongst Dissenters, the parish parson 
and his deputy the parish clerk continued for the present to do the 
registration work of the country. 

By 23 George III. c. 67, a stamp duty of 3d. was imposed on every 
entry of burial, marriage, birth or christening in the register of every 
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parish precinct or place in Great Britain; and by 25 George III. c. 75 
it was levied on the registers of Dissenters as well as on those of the 
Church. It was unpopular, and remained in force but a few years. 
After this there was no more legislation on the subject of registers till 
1812, when the Act known as Sir George Rose’s Act was passed. The 
measure, which became law on January 1, 1813, is that under which 
Church records of baptisms and burials are still kept. As to marriage 
registers, later legislation has superseded its provisions.* 

The paucity of particulars and lack of authentication by signatures, 
which we have before noticed as characterising parochial registers in 
general, had continued up to this time to mark those of baptism and 
burial; the improvement secured in these respects having affected 
marriage entries only. Before 1813, baptismal registers had often been 
no fuller than this :—“ 1808. Feb. 10. Edward Smith, of Edward and 
Mary ;” although sometimes the date of birth had been added. Burial 
entries had frequently been shorter still. The advance now made was 
but slight. The different registers were to be kept in separate books, 
and a columnar form was prescribed for entries of both kinds. It seems 
also to have been intended that the signature of the clergyman officiating 
at the ceremony recorded should appear in each entry. But the clergy 
often failed to sign, while there was no provision for the authentication 
of entries by other signatures. The statute contained a useful require- 
ment, under which yearly copies of the registers were to be made, verified, 
and signed by the clergy, attested by churchwardens, and sent to diocesan 
registrars ; this provision, however, remained largely inoperative in all the 
dioceses. The Act, in short, was both imperfectly conceived and ineffectual 
in achieving what it aimed at. The recent great growth of Dissent, too, 
gave a touch of anachronism to legislation recognising none but Church 
registers. It was now felt that the matter of registration must be dealt 
with on an improved and extended plan ; and the need for a change was 
more and more widely owned and urged, as, by the increase of wealth and 
the unfolding of statistical science, the occasions for consulting the regis- 
ters were multiplied, and the possibilities of their utilisation enlarged. 

The parish register, which we are now about to close that we 
may examine records framed upon a more comprehensive plan, is 
often to the attentive reader a book of real interest. Its more regular 
contents are frequently interspersed with curious and miscellaneous 
memoranda. Notices of royal visits and of royal hunts; of touchings 
for king’s evil; of thanksgivings for British victories, and fasts on 
account of British defeats; of executions; of excommunications and 
public penances ; of licences to eat flesh in Lent, and to marry during 
prohibited seasons—as in Advent or on Rogation days ; of epidemics ; of 
monstrous births, unusual deaths, and extraordinary ages; of crops and 
prices, earthquakes and eclipses, floods and storms; of the foundation, 





* See Introduction to The Acts Relating to the Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. By J. T. Hammick, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, &c. Shaw & Sons, 
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repair, and adornment of churches ;—these and many other diverse 
entries are to be found among the insertions of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials ; and, as might be expected, they mostly appear in the registers 
of retired country parishes, where there was most time to make such 
memoranda. If observations on some of these matters were systematically 
made by the parochial clergy in general, the information amassed could 
hardly fail to prove as valuable as it would certainly be entertaining. 

But the inditers of the often quaint and amusing notes de- 
scribed were not usually accurate registrars or careful custodians of 
their registers. Often, if not commonly, entries of baptism, marriage, or 
burial were not made when the occurrences which they notified took 
place, but were copied afterwards by parson or clerk from jottings set 
down by the latter. These jottings, being sometimes written as much 
with reference to fees as to registration, were perhaps not made at all if 
the dues were paid at the time they were incurred. It might therefore 
happen that the person registering was obliged to trust wholly to me- 
mory or hearsay for the particulars to be recorded ; and naturally enough, 
in some cases, the particulars never found their way into the register-book 
at all.* Entries too, not being verified by those who had personal know- 
ledge of the facts entered, frequently contained the gravest errors, which 
perhaps remained undetected till time gave a look of truth to their falsity. 

The volumes thus loosely filled were often carelessly kept. They 
were removed from the chests provided for their custody ; they were 
taken to the clerk’s house ; they were sometimes lent about the parish 
to persons of literary, antiquarian, or perhaps merely inquisitive bent. 
Hence they were liable to injury by accidents, often fell into bad repair, 
and were accessible to those disposed to make wanton or fraudulent 
abstractions from their pages. The clerk, moreover, being in some cases 
too ignorant to understand their value as records, applied their leaves to 
purposes whose utility he could better comprehend. When a grocer, he 
has been known to use their sheets for wrapping up his butter ; when a 
tailor, to cut them into slips for measures ; or, his daughters being lace- 
makers, he has been found allowing the young people to employ the 
vellum pages for patterns. Nor did those who better knew the worth of 
the registers always treat them with greater respect. One sportsman- 
parson was accustomed to use the parchment of the old parish records 
for address-labels in despatching his pheasants. A curate’s thrifty wife 
found in the storied scrolls which she severed from the parochial register 
books a fitting foundation for kettle-holders. Scarcely less heinous was 
the sin of a clergyman, of whom a well-authenticated tale is told, that, 
on being applied to from the Heralds’ College for extracts from his regis- 
ters, he cut out and forwarded by post the original entries themselves, 
naively admitting that he could make nothing of them.t 





* Chronicon Mirabile, before referred to, quotes thus from a register at Hexham 
— 1652. No more abt, marriage to be found for this year, save a’note of those whom 
Mr. Lister had marryed, who had not paid y° clerk his fees, 

f The foregoing examples are some of them mentioned in Burn’s History; the rest 
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These examples were fairly enough brought forward by the advocates 
of an improved registration system ; and the arguments in favour of an 
entire change were, on the whole, deemed conclusive by a body possessed 
of ample means for forming a just judgment. 

In 1833, a Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
to inquire into and report on the state of parish registers and the laws 
relating to them, and on a general system for registering births, deaths, 
and marriages in England and Wales. The evidence given before this 
Committee came from many different sources. The witnesses examined 
consisted of well-known divines, lawyers, and physicians; of antiqua- 
rians and statisticians; of leading Catholics and Nonconformists; of 
parish clerks and other registering officers ; and of persons familiar with 
foreign registration systems. The testimony given was, in the main, 
concurrent. It plainly showed the many and important faults of the 
parish registers as hitherto kept, the excellence of the plans by which 
registration was carried out in several European countries, and the 
urgent need existing for improvement here. The Committee recom- 
mended that a national system of civil registration should be established. 

But the instrumentality to be used for executing the scheme was not 
easy to choose. Hence more than one attempt to legislate on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee fell through. At length, in 1836, Lord 
John Russell, then Home Secretary, introduced into the House of Com- 
mons a Bill for Registering Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England, 
which passed into law, and came into operation on July 1, 1837. 

Amongst the chief aims of the statute were these :—To make regis- 
tration, as far as possible, a matter of civil business, giving its duties 
chiefly to men who should be bound to obey the regulations of a civil 
chief empowered to remove them if necessary ; to require all registers to 
be shaped on prescribed models, and to be written according to the 
information, and verified by the signatures of those personally concerned 
in the events registered ; to secure also the safe custody of original regis- 
ters in local register offices, and the preparation of authenticated copies 
of those registers to be made accessible for reference in a London office. 
The Act was one of twins, the accompanying measure being concerned 
mainly with important modifications of the marriage laws. This last- 
named statute authorised, for the first time, marriages in chapels and in 
register offices, requiring the attendance of a civil registrar at all such 
unions. The new system applied to England and Wales only. 

Immediately after the passing of these Acts, a Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the state, custody, and authenticity of registers 
other than parochial already existing. In compliance with the invita- 
tion of the commissioners, about 7,000 registers—representing 3,630 
religious congregations—were sent for their scrutiny, from all parts of 
England. Such of these registers as were found by them to be trust- 
worthy were, by leave of the owners, retained in Government keeping ; 
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and, by Act of Parliament, extracts therefrom, issued under the Regis- 
trar-General’s seal, were made evidence, without further proof of the 
entries. Other documents, of like kind, have since been placed on the 
same footing. The whole number—nearly 9,000 registers—are in the 
custody of the Registrar-General ; and each of the non-parochial records 
herein referred to forms part of the collection. All parish registers kept 
before 1837 remained—and still remain—with the clergy; and no 
Jewish and but few Roman Catholic registers were amongst those placed 
in the hands of Government. 

The law as to future registration now stood thus:—The provisions of 
Sir George Rose’s Act under which baptisms and burials were to be re- 
corded by the clergy, remained in force ; but births and deaths were to be 
civilly registered. Of Church marriages the clergy were still to be the 
registrars on special conditions: the civil authority as well as the 
Church was to acquire an original entry of each such marriage, and 
church weddings were accordingly to be registered and signed in duph- 
cate. To the Jews and Quakers also, who possessed ancient marriage 
privileges of their own, was granted on the same terms the right to regis- 
ter the marriages of their adherents. All other marriages, whether 
solemnised in chapels, or celebrated in a wholly civil manner at register 
offices, were to be recorded by a civil registrar. Of each entry of birth 
and death, and of every entry of marriage by whomsoever made, a certi- 
fied copy was to be sent quarterly to the Chief Register Office in London, 
where indexes of these returns were to be prepared ; while every original 
register book filled by a civil officer, and one volume of each completed 
pair of duplicate registers kept by the clergy and by the registrars of the 
other two bodies above-named, was to be deposited in a local register 
office, there to be similarly made available for public reference. 

The law of registration so settled has not since been disturbed in re- 
spect of these main features. It has, nevertheless, been amended in some 
important particulars. Birth registration has lately been rendered com. 
pulsory, which under the statute of 1836 it was not. Statutory provision 
has also been made for registering causes of death on competent medical 
testimony ; and upon several other points improvement has been brought 
about. Meanwhile, at the Metropolitan Register Office the certified 
copies which embody the total registration results secured, have been 
accumulating from quarter to quarter in fire-proof vaults prepared 
to receive them; and indexes for furthering access to every separate 
entry have been promptly made ready for the public on the same 
central spot. There, too, the statistical information latent in the records 
so stored up and indexed has been unceasingly deduced for periodical 
publication. 

It may be said that registers should be framed with two main objects 
in view :—To furnish plain evidence for the identification and proof of 
individual facts, and to yield a reliable basis for statistical inquiry. Let 
us glance at the entries made under the present system, that we may see 
how these ends are answered by their contents. 
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It may be asked at the outset, with what degree of accuracy does 
general registration enable the State to count the numbers born, married, 
and deceased? As to marriages and deaths, the figures furnished may be 
considered perfect. Of births, it is likely that some escape enumeration ; 
although under the compulsory enactment now in force respecting birth 
registration, the proportion thus left uncounted is certainly very small. 

Birth entries begin with the time and place of nativity. The child’s 
Christian name is usually inserted in the next column ; but if baptism or 
naming have not taken place before registration, it may be omitted here 
and afterwards added to the entry elsewhere. The sex, which occupies the 
succeeding space, needs the explicit statement it receives ; for there may 
be no name to indicate it, or the name may give concerning it a wrong 
impression. For example, Hannah and Lucy, Jane, Ann and Amy are 
all family surnames, and either may be used in that sense as the sole 
Christian name of a boy. Such applications are not unknown. The 
name and surname of the child’s father follow the statement of its sex ; 
those of its mother come next, and to them her maiden surname is added. 
The father’s rank or profession takes its place in the succeeding column ; 
after which appear the signature, description, and address of the infor- 
mant (usually one of the parents), the date of registration, and the signa- 
ture of the registrar. If the child have been born away from its father’s 
home, that home is nevertheless given as the informant’s address, if a 
parent it be whoinforms. Lastly appears the child’s name if given or 
altered after the original registration ; but the space for this insertion is 
seldom used. 

The foregoing particulars are usually amply sufficient to secure iden- 
tification; and only where the commonest names are concerned can 
exceptions arise. As the births of about 400 John Joneses who receive 
no second Christian name are registered yearly in England and Wales, 
a searcher in the general index in London for the birth of a particular 
John Jones can hardly expect to find it easy in all cases to distinguish 
from others the entry he needs. Much difficulty, too, would attend 
the effort to record further details. When civil registration began in 
Scotland, an attempt was made to elicit from birth and death informants, 
and from persons married, many particulars for registration beyond those 
asked from them in England. At the end of a year, however, the 
questions put in reference to each class of event were obliged to be 
largely reduced in number. In dealing with the masses, to multiply 
inquiries about remote facts is often to do little more than multiply the 
probabilities that answers will be wanting or unsatisfactory. Regis- 
tration had better fire at easy game and kill, than aim at shyer feather 
and only half fill the bag. Una avis in dextrd melior quam quatuor 
extra—to quote from those early registrars the monks a line in which 
they have embodied an applicable proverb. 

The power to enforce such useful legislation as that of the Vaccina- 
tion, Elementary Education, and Factory Acts, could not exist apart 
from general birth-registration ; and from the birth-registers prepared as 
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we describe, the Registrar-General is enabled to deduce much statistical 
information—published in his periodical reports—which throws light on 
various social questions of great importance. The numbers and distribu- 
tion of illegitimate births are among the facts so disclosed. 

Every marriage is registered when it happens, and the date opens the 
marriage entry. The names and surnames of the couple married occupy 
its next column. Then follow their ages. The statistics of ages in 
reference to marriage are important ; anda precise statement of the years 
of persons wedded is much desired in all cases, But some bridegrooms 
—and many brides—object or are unable to say how old they are ; while 
the clergy, it appears, often omit to make exact inquiry on the point. 
The registers, however, improve in this respect. In 1858 the percentage of 
entries in which the precise ages of both parties married were not given 
approached 41; in 1877, it had come down to less than 22. The descrip- 
tion “ of full age” or “ minor” is always used when the exact age is not 
ascertained We may mention that from the year 1848 there wasa grow- 
ing tendency towards early marriage until 1874,.after which year the pro- 
portional numbers of persons married under age began to decline. In 1877, 
out of 194,352 couples married, 15,759 bridegrooms and 42,795 brides— 
or about a twelfth of the former and more than a fifth of the latter— 
were under age. The condition (i.e. whether that of bachelorhood, spin- 
sterhood, or otherwise) follows the age in a marriage entry. The statisti- 
cal tables framed from the registers on ages and conditions combined are 
of great interest. The next succeeding space in the register book belongs 
to rank or profession ; the next to residence; and the two last columns 
are filled with the names and occupations of the fathers of the couple. 
Every marriage entry must of course be signed by the persons married. 
We will pause a moment to notice the valuable information as to the 
progress of elementary education which is gained by a regular enumera- 
tion of the signatures by mark affixed to these registers. It is satisfactory 
to learn that the marksmen and markswomen are diminishing, though 
slowly. Of 388,704 persons married in 1877, 70,237 signed the register by 
mark ; 29,707 of the number being men, and 40,530 being women. These 
figures look formidable, but they represent amelioration. Some quarter 
of a century earlier the proportion of those who did not write their names 
to those married was about double that above expressed. On the part 
of the women improvement has been more rapid than on that of the men, 
though, as the numbers quoted show, the male sex is still much the better 
educated of the two. Ten years hence, when the Elementary Education 
Acts now in force begin to affect these records, the diminution in the 
number of marks will doubtless be great and steady. The registration mark 
is still the ancient signum crucis, though probably few who affix it to 
entries know what it once meant. Perhaps, nearly as few of those who 
according to modern usage speak of “signing” their names, consider that 
the expression can in strictness be applied only to the marksmen, since it 
implies the substitution of a sign or mark for subscription itself. 

The particulars recorded concerning a death are —The date and place 
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of decease, and the name and surname, the sex, age, rank or profession, 
and cause of death of the deceased. The entry ends with the signature, 
description, and residence of the informant, the date of registration, and 
the signature of the registrar. 

We have seen that as to fatal diseases parish registers were mostly silent. 
It is one of the main aims of modern registration to secure authentic 
information on the point which had been thus previously neglected. Not 
that efforts in the same direction had before been wholly wanting. 
The Worshipful Company of Parish Clerks had, since 1629, published 
periodical reports concerning diseases and casualties in the City of London 
and within the Bills of Mortality; their reports having been based on 
the investigations of women called searchers, whom they employed to 
inquire into fatal maladies. But the causes of death now entered in the 
registers stand on a surer footing. Every registered medical practitioner 
who has attended a deceased person during his last illness is bound by 
law to sign a certificate stating to the best of his belief the cause of that 
person’s death. At registration this certificate is handed to the regis- 
trar, who is required to copy its statements as to the mortal disease or 
diseases verbatim into the register book. A coroner’s certificate of the 
finding of the jury, also, is so delivered, and so dealt with, in every 
inquest case. Thus, authoritative, and therefore, we may expect, trust- 
worthy testimony is gained and recorded with respect to the causes of 
most deaths happening in England and Wales. The proportion wncerti- 
fied to the total number of deaths registered is but slightly over 5 per 
cent. The uncertified cases are of two classes—those cases in which the 
deceased was attended by an unregistered practitioner, and those in which 
there was no medical attendant at all. The former class is the larger ; 
but in remoter country districts many deaths happen without recourse 
being had to personal medical aid. 

The evidence yielded by the registers as to causes of mortality is con- 
stantly turned to practical account. Officers of health are periodically 
furnished by the registrars with particulars of all deaths recorded ; and 
this information materially aids in directing their salutary labours. By 
publishing his weekly and quarterly Returns, the Registrar-General 
furthers the same useful ends in a more important degree ; speedily mak- 
ing public in the one case causes of death in large towns, and in the other 
those throughout the entire country; and so pointing out, with a dis- 
tinctness which amounts to an authoritative call for action, those spots 
where the sanitary conditions are faulty.* But it is in the Registrar- 
General’s Annual Reports that the cause-of-death column is most closely 
cross-examined, and that the entire facts told by registration respecting 
the national mortality are most fully considered in their connection with 
external circumstances and with each other. The information given in 








* Outbreaks of epidemic disease are immediately reported by the Registrar- 
General to the Medical Department of the Local Government Board, with a view to 
the adoption of prompt measures for the protection of the public health. 
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these volumes as to the rates of mortality amcng males and females ; 
the numbers of deaths from various causes of those of each sex at 
different ages; the proportion of infant mortality in the chief centres 
of population; the death-rate in certain places in conjunction with 
attendant meteorological conditions ; the death-rates of foreign countries ; 
the comparative fatality of different diseases ; the numbers of deaths 
in public institutions; the numbers and descriptions of violent deaths 
at different ages; the numbers of deaths from privation, &c.—is of 
such high value as can be fully appreciated only on careful exami- 
nation. Yet even this cursory mention will serve in some degree 
to show its far-reaching usefulness. 

The statistical issues of registration are undoubtedly those to which 
the wider ultimate importance attaches. They also possess the higher 
attraction for study; and some veins of interesting though subordinate 
statistical inquiry underlie the registration domain which have yet been 
worked but little, e.g. such as concern personal and family nomenclature. 
But viewed simply as evidence of the facts which they record, the registers 
are of most immediate and personal interest, and also of increasing useful- 
ness. Almost every year furnishes some cause created by fresh legislation, 
or otherwise, for a new resort to their testimony in this sense. Through 
them the inheritor of a fortune must seek to realise his inheritance ; the 
claimant of ten shillings from some infant’s burial club show the ten 
shillings to be due; the would-be factory girl substantiate her right to 
begin work and draw wages ; the school-attendance officer make good his 
demand to introduce some chubby freshman to the board school. If 
properties are to be acquired, apprenticeships arranged, appointments 
gained, assurances effected, or pensions paid, the registers must be placed 
under requisition. In 1877, 27,030 searches—exclusive of those under- 
taken for the purposes of the Factory Acts—were made in the general 
indexes at the Central Register Office; and in alarge majority of these 
cases the search led to the issue of a certificate. Meantime, in about 
630 local offices references were also constantly being made to the original 
registers, and extracts issued therefrom in large numbers; while the 
current register books of the entire body of registrars were at the same 
time yielding up their evidence extensively in like manner. 

What is wanted for use so much and so constantly ought to be well 
adapted to its ends, carefully preserved, and easy of access. Though the 
country waited long before these conditions were fulfilled as to its regis- 
ters, it now possesses a system under which each obligation named is 
fairly satisfied. Whether the registers can be still further improved, and 
yet more widely utilised, are questions to be solved by futurity and 
evolution. But now and always the excellence of the records themselves 
must depend largely upon those on whose information they are written. 
On public grounds, no less than for personal and family reasons, everyone 
called upon to state particulars for registration, should spare no pains to 
ensure the absolute accuracy of the entry which he dictates and attests. 


E. W. 
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Oxford in the Long Vacation. 


——e— 


Ir is many years ago since the present writer spent a long vacation in 
Oxford ; and the description of it in the following pages will not be 
found, perhaps, to correspond in all particulars with the Oxford of the 
present day. He imagines, for instance, that Oxford is not now so 
entirely deserted by members of the University in the months of August 
and September as it used to be, and that, consequently, the contrast 
between Term time and Vacation is no longer so distinctly marked. The 
aspect of Oxford, moreover, during term itself, is considerably altered 
—whether for the worse or for the better may be a moot point—since 
the present generation was the coming one. Then there were certain 
rules and understandings in regard to dress, which impressed a character 
of their own upon the streets and quadrangles of the gray old city. 
“Men,” as members of the University were then called, to distinguish 
them from everybody else, almost always wore their caps and gowns in 
the morning, both in college and abroad. _ Shooting-jackets, coloured 
suits, and wideawakes were only very rarely visible outside of the college 
gates ; and when you turned out at two o’clock for your walk or ride, 
the black coat and regulation hat were as indispensable as in the 
streets of London: more so than they are now. This, however, is the 
case no longer. The undergraduate dresses at Oxford just as he would 
dress in a country house ; and the exception is not to see men in “ beaver” 
before the middle of the day, but to see them in any other headgear. 
Here, then, another great difference between term time and vacation dis- 
appears. While more men remain up, their outward appearance in the 
one season is less unlike what it is in the other than in the days to 
which I now refer. 

There has also been, of late years, a great increase in the number of 
resident Oxonians, mostly, perhaps in all cases, connected with the 
University ; and all along the Woodstock road, looking down upon 
the Cherwell willows, with the thickly-timbered hills of Elsfield, 
and Woodeaton, and Stow Wood forming a dark green background, 
stand clusters of pretty red-brick* villas, the abodes of Professors and 
married Tutors, and other genteel private families, who have selected 
Oxford as a desirable residence. The inhabitants of this new quarter do, 
probably as a rule, disappear during the long vacation. When the 
University goes down, they endeavour to go down too. But a good 
many remain behind, and contribute their share towards diminishing the 





* Are they red? I really am not quite sure. 
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older characteristics, the peculiar repose and solitude, of Oxford during 
that golden period of the year when summer is just melting into autumn. 
What contributes still further to the same result is the great increase in 
the number of examinations, and the number of men to be examined, 
since the modern system has established itself. The work of the examiner 
goes on into the middle of July, so that practically the long vacation, 
from the point of view of this article, can be hardly said to begin before 
August. What, therefore, were formerly the peculiarities of the long 
vacation have now become common to the whole year, and what were 
formerly the peculiarities of the academic year have now become common 
to thelong vacation. But still the difference on the whole, if less strongly 
emphasised, must be sufficiently marked, I should suppose, to make my 
own reminiscences a tolerably correct picture of autumnal Oxford even 
now. Now, as then, the University retires into the background and the 
town comes more into the front: and the man who “stays up” begins, 
we suppose, now, as ever, to recognise the fact that there are really two 
Oxfords in one upon the banks of the Isis—a great county town besides 
a great University, in which tradesmen bring up their families, and 
enjoy their own pleasures and festivities; in which the magistrates 
transact county business, the farmer comes to fair and market, the 
bagman goes round for orders, and the country girl comes to buy 
ribbons—just as if the Radcliffe, and the Bodleian, and the schools, and 
the theatre, and the new museum, and the whole learned body of Fellows, 
and Tutors, and Professors had no existence. 

This, no doubt, used to be one of the strongest impressions produced 
upon the minds of men when they first spent an autumn in the Uni- 
versity. It will be less strong now, in proportion to the greater like- 
ness between vacation and term time which Oxford now presents. 
But it can hardly fail to be felt; and twenty years ago it was among 
the predominant experiences of the half-dozen men who stayed be- 
hind during the great annual dispersion of the University community. 
You began to feel like a stranger in your own stronghold. But, at 
the same time, the undergraduate in the long vacation was the very 
aristocrat of undergraduates. He moved in acknowledged superiority 
amongst, as it were, a subject population, like an English Resident in 
India, or a Turkish country gentleman, before the war, in a Syrian or 

toumelian village. He felt taller by the head and shoulders, as he 
strode along “the High,” perhaps the solitary representative of the 
wealthy, and powerful, and famous body on which half the people round 
him were dependent. He fancied that the face of every townsman, as 
he passed, wore a look of veneration, and that every pretty girl he met 
was concentrating on his single self the whole stock of admiration which 
she usually distributed over the whole body of the gentlemen. These 
were proud and happy, and, doubtless, very silly moments; but they 
cannot be omitted from among the list of agreeable sensations of which 
residence in the long vacation was productive. There have probably 
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been Stoics among the sojourners at Oxford at such seasons, who were 
strangers to such emotions as these; but the average undergraduate is 
not a Stoic, but a young gentleman with a considerable share of self- 
esteem, and a sufficiently high estimate of the social advantages of being 
“aman.” The one feeling, however, which overpowers all others in the 
undergraduate, who is staying up to read, is the sense of freedom which 
he experiences as soon as the dons have retired, and the watchful eye of 
authority is no longer fixed on all his movements. To roam about so 
beautiful a place as Oxford at one’s own good will and pleasure, and 
drink in all its sweetness without any intervening obligations, in the 
shape of lecture, or chapel, or gates, is in itself no ordinary luxury ; and 
when you are sustained in the indulgence of it by the thought of work 
to be performed, and the consciousness that you are not staying in Oxford 
merely for your cwn amusement, but that your Livy, or your Thucydides, 
or your Ethics will ie proportionably matured by the process, the luxury 
approaches to beatitude. Not, indeed, that staying up during the long 
vacation is quite so favourable to study as might be supposed ; and that, 
for the reasons already given. The student finds so much to interest him 
in the town and the neighbourhood, of which he had never before sus- 
pected the existence, that he is insensibly drawn away from his books 
much more than he had originally contemplated. But still a fair 
amount of work may be got through, and plenty of time still left 
for such pleasures as the place affords. We are now speaking of the 
man who is living in lodgings and not in college, permission to do which 
in the vacation was at one time very difficult to obtain. Under these 
circumstances the student would have his time very nearly at his own 
disposal. He would get up in the morning—probably not over early— 
but so as to get down to his books by nine. At twelve o’clock, say, he 
would go to his tutor for an hour; and thus, before lunch, he would 
have accomplished four hours’ good work. A light lunch would be 
followed by a stroll round Magdalen Walk or Christchurch meadows, 
and work might be resumed from three to four. From four to seven he 
would have the very pretty country which lies all round Oxford to roam 
over, on foot or on horseback, as he chose; at seven he would dine ; at 
nine he would resume his reading, and go to bed at twelve, with the 
pleasant consciousness of a well-spent day, eight hours of which have 
been devoted to good honest study. These arrangements may be varied 
at will. There is the Union; there is the river ; and if a man is lucky, 
and has a taste for the sport, he may often get a little partridge-shooting 
in the neighbourhood when September has begun. There is the advan- 
tage also of greater cheapness in the University at this time of the year, 
if we may obtrude so vulgar a consideration. Horses cost less, and 
billiards cost less, or, at least, they used to do so, than when the colleges 
are full; and though playing billiards with a marker is not an amuse- 
ment to be recommended, still, if you are to play the game, that is the 
way to learn it. But it isa very bad way of turning Oxford to account, 
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to spend any of your time in a fusty billiard-room, when you might be 
enjoying the glorious beauty of that noble city in the sunshine, or the 
moonlight, of August or September. Even an undergraduate, of any 
taste or sensibility, will never weary of these well-known haunts; while, 
if we suppose our sojourner to be some years older, their charms will 
probably be trebled for him. Who could ever tire of Magdalen Bridge, 
and the great tower of the chapel rising over the ancient elms, and the 
embowered walk round the Cherwell—beloved of Addison—with the 
rich meadow grass, or scented hay, showing through the trelliced 
branches? A stroll round these hallowed precincts the first thing in 
the morning should tune one for the whole day. And if it is asked 
why these and other pleasures, which are equally accessible in term 
time, should confer any special charm on the vacation, the answer is not 
far to seek. The genius loci does not speak to us in a crowd so clearly 
as it speaks to us in solitude ; a thousand impertinences intrude to mar 
the effect of it. The silly young freshman ogling the nursery-maids ; the 
prim young don conscious of his newly won fellowship, and diffusing round 
him as he walks a fine atmosphere of common rooms; the men on the 
Cherwell lying on their backs in punts, and smoking and reading novels 
in the shade: all these objects are, doubtless, good for us to look upon, 
inspiring, as they do, those emotions of pity and awe which are said to 
have a purgative effect upon the human heart ; but, nevertheless, “ if we 
would see fair Oxford aright,” we must see her denuded of these disturb- 
ing, if salutary, accessories. Even the bustle of ordinary academic life is 
out of harmony with the tone of mind best fitted to imbibe the moral music 
and appreciate the solemn majesty of these venerable and storied scenes. 
It is not in the tumult of term times, when the talk is of nothing 
but schools and wines, and eights and elevens, and who has got the 
Latin verse, and who has won the long jump, that we can people the 
groves and cloisters of Oxford with the figures of that multifarious past 
which belongs to the University, or awaken into actual life the associa- 
tions and memories attaching to them. Few places in the world are 
richer in treasures of this kind than the ancient city of King Alfred. 
Whatever is most romantic and interesting in religion, in history, or 
in literature, has its representative among the traditions of Oxford. 
Oxford in the Middle Ages, with its thirty thousand eager students 
hanging on the lips of some scholar of world-wide reputation ; Oxford at 
the Reformation, that central spot where the old world and the new 
lingered longest in each other's arms like mother and child, so much 
alike and yet so different; the Oxford of the Catholic reaction, where 
the young Elizabethan revivalists Holt, and Arden, and Bryant, and 
Garnet, and Sherwin,* wandered by the Isis and the Cherwell framing 
schemes for the restoration of religion and the deliverance of the fair 
Queen Mary; the loyal and chivalrous Oxford of the Caroline epoch, 





* Froude, History of England. 
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the nursery of knights and gentlemen, with that curious and picturesque 
combination of the camp, court, and the cloister which it presented 
during the Great Rebellion ; the Oxford of the eighteenth century, still 
mindful of the King over the water, and still keeping alive in an age of 
materialism and infidelity, some sparks of that loftier and more generous 
sentiment which clings ever to a falling cause, and has never yet been 
seen ina more touching or more tender form than in the melancholy 
Stuart romance: “all these und more come flocking,” as we think of 
Oxford reminiscences ; and to conjure up such visions before the mind’s 
eye, and to clothe with life, and movement, and beauty, the dry bones of 
such a history, is what only can be done amid the silence and solitude 
of the vacation. This is what we mean by saying that the genius loci 
then speaks to us with a voice inaudible at other times, and that throw- 
ing off something of the muddy vesture of decay which normally encases 
us, our senses are then opened to other sights and sounds than those 
which are their daily food ; when “sweet and far” from the remote past 
the poetry of the world begins to whisper to us; and we find the heart 
beginning to beat and the eye beginning to fill under the influence of we 
know not what transcendent witchery. 

To a Tory and High Churchman of the old school, Oxford repre- 
sented almost everything which he held dear: Anglicanism, hereditary 
monarchy, the scholar and the gentleman, the Wellesleys, the Grenvilles, 
the Cannings, and the Stanleys, 


Magnanimi heroes nati melioribus annis ; 


the whole circle of traditions, in fact, in which his moral nature lives and 
moves and has its being. To be left alone with these—to be able to 
chew the cud of them without an eye to mark one’s abstraction, or voice 
to interrupt one’s reveries, is a luxury not easily to be surpassed in the 
estimation of one who has experienced it; more especially in an age like 
the present, when such a one is driven back within himself for the indul- 
gence of his favourite ideas; when the busy world of London and of 
great cities tell him more and more of irresistible change, and of the 
passing away of all his landmarks, does he love to find in the society 
of these ancient towers and these stately elms a sympathy denied him 
elsewhere. It is not meant, however, that the genius loci speaks only of 
the past, or that all its spell lies in its historic associations. The mere 
natural beauty of Oxford, and its character as the hereditary seat of 
learning, where literature has lived so long as to have acquired all the 
grace and the sweetness and the dignity which are the perquisites of an- 
cient lineage, are sufficient by themselves to make it holy ground to every 
mind not absolutely deficient in the zsthetic and imaginative faculties. 
Term time, of course, has the great. charm of companionship. But 
when your friends are gone and your degree is taken, that charm is 
over, except for the fortunate few who remain on the foundations. But 
Oxford in the long vacation is the same as ever. You do not miss 
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your college friendships, for that was not the time when you enjoyed 
them. There is nothing melancholy in a: return to Oxford at this 
season, though you have been absent from it for a quarter of a century. 
In term time it is different. You then think of the men whom you 
knew so well, and who, having accompanied you a shorter or longer way 
on the path of life, have one by one dropped off: competitors with 
yourself for scholarships and prizes, the companions of your morning 
stroll and of your evening glass, with whom you will never again discuss 
Tennyson, and Wordsworth, and Macaulay, and Carlyle : 


Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 


But in the long vacation these memories come back to one in a softer 
and less vivid form, and modified by the local influences which then 
subdue every other. It is characteristic indeed of a place like Oxford, 
when you are once thoroughly under its spell, to throw personal feelings 
into the background, and to absorb the grief or joy of individuals in its 
deeper and more solemn associations. It is not in a great abbey or lofty 
cathedral that we mourn for a departed friend with the acutest sorrow. 
The religio loci, even of a country churchyard, turns one to a softer sad- 
ness. And among the aisles and cloisters, the grey walls and venerable 
domes of Alma Mater, no very acute emotion can be long indulged. 
We feel our own insignificance, and we feel, too, something more per- 
haps of those hopes and fears and possibilities of the future than we are 
conscious of in the busy world, under the pressure of ‘our daily occu- 
pation. 

But if Oxford itself has so many charms for us in the long vacation, 
what shall we say of its environs, of which so little was known in my 
day by the majority of Oxford men, even among those who had enjoyed 
opportunities of exploring them, Perhaps the most charming description 
of them which has ever been written has already appeared in the poems 
of Mr. M. Arnold, and in the pages of the Cornhill Magazine. I cannot 
hope to write anything worthy the notice of those who have read Zhyrsis 
and the Scholar Gipsy. The Cumnor Hills, the distant Wychwood 
Bowers, the stripling Thames at Bablock Hythe, the Fyfield Elm, the 
lone homesteads and the mossy farms, all the characteristic features of the 
scenery on the Berkshire border, have found their vates sacer once'and for 
ever. But these poems relate to only one side of Oxford, and Oxford is 
beautiful on all sides; and what is more, those who only see the neigh- 
bourhood in term time never see it at its best. ‘Lhe real glory of summer 
is never seen in England, not, at all events, in the Midland counties, 
before July. And fully to appreciate the wood and water, the hill and 
dale, the meadows and cornfields which form the sides and margin of the 
basin in which Oxford lies nestling among its gardens and spires, we 
must roam over them in the dog days, when the foliage is at its richest, 
when the corn is just beginning to yellow, and _when the newly-mown 
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meadows, as yet untrodden and unbrowsed, are more grateful to the eye 
and to the foot of the tired pedestrian than the choicest bed of flowers on 
which pastoral poet ever sat. 

It matters little on which side you leave Oxford; if you are a 
genuine lover of quict English home scenery, you can hardly go wrong. 
The best known river haunts of University men in term time are in the 
long vacation apt to be frequented by scouts, and it is not these, of 
course, to which our present observations point. Sandford, Newnham, 
Godstow, are familiar to all men, and there is no occasion, therefore, to 
devote the long vacation to exploring them. Yet few of those who go 
down to these places in boats, and few of those who take their regular 
constitutionals on foot by Summerstown, Wolvercot, and Wytham, have 
any idea of the picturesque nooks and corners which lie to the right 
and the left of them, when, after crossing Godstow Bridge, and leaving 
Fair Rosamond’s Chapel on the left, you begin to ascend the rising 
ground among the Wytham woods beyond. By Wytham and Stanton 
Harcourt, and Bablock Hythe, and Cumnor, you gradually wind round 
again towards Hinksey, and enter the town once more over Folly 
Bridge, after a ring through the pretticst cool green country, full of 
dark-leaved elms and furzy dingles, with the calm, bright river never 
very far from your track, and glistening at intervals through openings 
in the woods and hedges. Or, if you like, you may dip down a little 
further south, and instead of turning back from Cumnor, go round by 
Appleton and Besilsleigh, and then across the fields by Wootton and 
Sunningwell, up to Bagley Wood. This is a charming walk, across wide 
breezy pastures and meadows, with woods both before and behind. Nor 
are fit associations wanting. At Besilsleigh the squire of the parish is 
the lineal descendant of Speaker Lenthal. At Stanton Harcourt, Pope 
translated Homer. At Godstow Priory is the grave of Rosamond 
Clifford. At Cumnor the “ Bear and Ragged Staff,” though now but an 
ordinary village public, and of modern date, recalls to one that well- 
known group—the melancholy Tressilian, the swashbuckler Lambourne, 
the Abingdon mercer at his revels, the parish clerk with his air of 
authority, the jovial yet sagacious Boniface. The site of Cumnor Hall, 
alas ! is no longer to be identified with certainty. But of the oaks “ that 
grew thereby” some, probably, are still standing on which the eyes of 
Amy Robsart must have rested. On the same side of Oxford lie Bagley 
Wood and Radley, the old part now enclosed being one of the most 
picturesque bits of woodland in the county, and hence you may descend 
upon the river, and come home by Iffley and Cowley, crossing into 
Oxford at the union of the Cherwell and the Isis, over Magdalen Bridge 
and under Magdalen Tower. Many a man who fancied he knew these 
scenes well has found, during the long vacation, that it was possible to 
know them much better. But still these are the best known and most 
frequented walks in the neighbourhood of Oxford, and to turn the long 
vacation to good account, we must go rather further afield. 
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To the west and north-west of Oxford lie Woodstock, and what, alas! 
was once Wychwood Forest, now grubbed up, and replaced by turnips and 
barley. To ride over to Witney, spend a day in these beautiful wood- 
lands, dine at: the little inn, and back again to Oxford by moonlight, 
was one of the delights of the long vacation about the middle of the pre- 
sent century. A pleasure fair used to be held in the forest in the month 
of September, but to this the present writer never went, and it gave rise 
to so much disorder that it was put an end to long before the disafforest- 
ment. I have the pleasantest memories of Wychwood Forest, of its 
picturesque glades and gnarled oaks, of its ponds and its wild fowl, and 
the river Evenlode winding round its skirts, and almost hidden from 
view by its high banks and overhanging trees. The little town of Charl- 
bury lies just off the Forest, the original seat of the Cooper family, and 
Ditchley Park is just beyond the cradle of the “loyal Lees.” 

It is, however, with the other side of Oxford, the eastern, or Bucking- 
hamshire side, that I think Oxford men in my time were the least 
acquainted. Leaving Oxford by Magdalen Bridge, there were three or 
four different routes to be taken, all of which in a comparatively short 
time carried you beyond the radius of the ordinary pedestrian. Dr. 
Arnold seems to have explored this region to some extent, though even 
he did not get very far; but, as a general rule, I have found it a closed 
book to all of my own contemporaries, if I except perhaps a few hunting 
men who knew the names of the villages and no more. Taking your way 
by Cowley and Baldon, and bearing in a south-easterly direction, you were 
not long before you struck the river Tame in its progress towards the 
Thames at Dorchester. The bridge by which you crossed it at Chisel- 
hampton, a singularly long, low, narrow bridge, is the identical structure 
which was held by the Roundheads against Prince Rupert on the morn- 
ing of the 18th June, a day destined to be memorable in the annals of 
England. And among the many subjects which our artists have chosen 
from the Civil War we wonder it has never been selected. Pressing for- 
ward, you come upon a flattish country, which, five-and-twenty years ago, 
bore marks of having been recently enclosed ; and, as you emerge from a 
narrow lane, you will sce directly before you a small unpretending-look- 
ing column lying a little to the right. Take off your hat, whether you 
be Whig or Tory, for this is Chalgrove Field, and near that column, on 
the 18th of June, 1643, fell John Hampden, fighting, as it records, “ for 
the free monarchy and ancient liberties of England.” Having gazed your 
fill on this interesting and suggestive scene, you may ride on to the little 
old town of Watlington, and, while your dinner is getting ready, climb 
up Watlington hill, from which you have a wide view over the plain be- 
low, and can fill in the battle seene according to your own fancy: plume 
and blade gleaming through the wreaths of smoke, and riderless horses 
galloping wildly through the corn. A fine range of hills stretches away 
hence towards Henley ; and if you could stay in the neighbourhood for 
a day or two, you would find a walk from Watlington to Henley over 

17—2 
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Swincombe downs would well repay you for your trouble. But we must 
return to Oxford, and the country which stretches away north and east 
on the other side of Headington Hill. 

Turning off the high road into Headington village, and passing the 
church, the pedestrian soon comes upon a narrow lane descending by the 
garden wall of an old country house, and issuing on a footpath through 
the fields. Crossing some small pastures and meadows, and a little brook, 
he finds himself again on rising ground among corn and beans and clover, 
and keeping steadily on past a farmhouse, a hanging copse, called the Wick 
copse, and leaving some swampy marshy ground on his left, he at length 
emerges on the high road between Islip and Thame, in front of a large 
wood and just opposite a good old-fashioned wayside inn, half inn and 
half farmhouse. This is Stow Wood, and on looking back along the foot- 
path which brought him to it, the traveller sees that he has reached high 
ground, the spires of Oxford lying quite low down in the valley at a dis- 
tance of about four miles. Stow Wood contained in my time more than 
a hundred acres ; it was a very pretty place; and I can remember even 
now its delightful coolness after the hot walk up the hill on a broiling 
day in the month of July. The wood was said to be famous for its wild 
flowers. Butone never saw a soul inside it. Itseemed to be wholly un- 
known to the busy and learned world of the great city just below ; and 
whether I went there in term time or in the long vacation, I was equally 
sure of having the place to myself. This was where in my time some 
good partridge shooting could be had in the month of September ; as the 
farmer who kept the inn and looked after the wood had the shooting over 
the whole lordship, which was part of the estates of the Bishopric; and 
these people seem to have acted for some generations as the Bishop’s 
keepers or bailiffs. I remember very well the old man telling me how 
fond “ Madam Bagot” * was of a landrail. If, instead of lingering at 
Stow Wood and either gathering flowers inside it or chatting with mine 
host’s pretty daughter, “herself a fairer flower,” you chose to explore 
still further, there was a very pretty ride or drive across the Buckingham- 
shire border up to Brill Hill, 2 commanding point of view, from which 
you looked down on the original seat of the Grenville family (now 
Dukes of Buckingham). The road leads through Stanton, St. John’s, and 
then downwards through the smiling little villages of Horton and 
Studley, with their pretty thatched cottages and gardens and fruit trees, 
all telling of a resident proprietor careful for the comfort of his people ; 
on by old farms and open commons, till we reach Boarstall Tower, 
an old castellated house with a moat round it, on the skirt of an exten- 
sive wood. From Boarstall the road begins gradually to ascend, till 
ultimately we reach Brill, a noted name in the neighbourhood, once for 
its mineral waters, afterwards for its steeplechases, but now for nothing 
in particular that I know of except a very fine view. It is about twelve 





* The wife of Bishop Bagot, Newman's friend. 
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miles from Oxford, and the road all the way is rife with interesting asso- 
ciations. From Forest Hill came Milton’s first wife, Mary Powell. Horton 
and Studley belonged to the family of Croke, famous for its lawyers and 
antiquaries. One of them was Speaker of the House of Commons in the 
reien of Queen Elizabeth, and another was one of the two judges who 
gave judgment against the Crown on the question of ship money. Boar- 
stall Tower was stormed by Colonel Gage with a party of cavaliers from 
Oxford ; and, indeed, the entire neighbourhood swarms with traditions of 
the Civil War. The whole country is of that peculiarly English character 
which so arrests the attention of foreigners, green, tranquil, mellow ; old 
yellow hamlets bathed in the afternoon sunshine ; the peaceful corn-fields 
where the pathway winds along the hedge under the shadow of great oaks 
and elms ; the meadows whence the last load of hay is just being carted off, 
and the vivid green below shows like a carpet of emeralds ; the church, six 
hundred years old, the Manor House of “ grey renown,” all such things 
as speak to one of immemorial tranquillity and unbroken order, and that 
humble happiness which we sometimes think a mere poetic fiction. I 
have often thought that in this part of England, in Buckinghamshire and 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire, there is more of this peculiar style of scenery 
than there is in any other. Farther north you encounter the manufac- 
turing element. In the south you get too near London. The Eastern 
counties are not so pretty, and the people are not so nice; they have 
more light perhaps, but certainly less sweetness than the Buckingham- 
shire and Berkshire peasantry. Further west, the character of the scenery 
changes, becomes bolder and more beautiful, but has not, I think, quite 
the same quiet charm as these drowsy old villages which I remember so 
well. The difference may perhaps be in myself. And were I to re-visit 
them now, I might wonder at the words which I have written; but I 
am recounting impressions, not painting a picture, and so let them pass. 
When you are at Stow Wood, you have the choice of two or three 
excursions besides the one already pointed out. Instead of turning east- 
wards towards Buckinghamshire, you may proceed in a more northerly 
direction, which will conduct you to places little known to the ordinary 
Oxford man. Having finished your bacon and eggs in the inn parlour, 
you could go out at the back of the house, cross the stackyard, and take a 
path through the wood, which brought you to the very pretty village of 
Beckley with its fine old church. Beckley lies on the far side of the 
uplands which divide the valley of the Thames from a wide flat plain 
called Otmoor, a famous haunt of snipe and wild fowl, watered by the 
little river Ray, which runs into the Cherwell at Islip. He will not find 
very much to interest him as he crosses this rather dreary flat ; but he 
will see before him the woods of Ambrosden and Gravenhill, rising from 
the other side of the moor; and keeping on through the village of 
Merton, he will reach them in about an hour’s walk. Ambrosden has its 
claim on our respect ; for the rector of Ambrosden, about the beginning 
of the last century, was none other than White Kennett, afterwards 
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Bishop of Peterborough, one of the most learned of our local anti- 
quarians, whose Parochial Antiquities, being the history only of the two 
parishes of Ambrosden and Burchester, has long been an English 
classic. 

Turning back again towards Oxford, our rambler will pass through 
the villages of Charlton, Oddington, and the tumble-down little town of 
Islip ; where, however, there is or was a very fair inn, together with the 
country residence of the Deans of Westminster, though I believe it is so 
nolonger. The road from Islip will bring him back to the other side of 
Stow Wood, which we have not yet visited, and to a point from which 
one of the prettiest of the views in the immediate neighbourhood of Oxford 
is to be obtained. The reader will bear in mind that after leaving Islip 
he has been coming back in the direction of Oxford, and reascending the 
slope which led him downwards from Beckley to Otmoor. One corner, 
the west corner, of Stow Wood runs down a little way to meet him, and 
here, where the wood comes almost to a sharp point, there stood a very 
small public-house with an enormous elm tree in front of it. From this 
spot you look down right across Otmoor to the Ambrosden heights in the 
horizon, with Beckley common in the right foreground, running down 
into a leafy hollow, where lies Noke Wood, surrounded by such thickly 
growing hedgerow timber, that it seems all one continuous mass of 
leafage. Straight in front of him lies the road he has traversed, beyond 
which, in the left-hand distance, he may see the shades of Bletchington 
and Kirtlington. A little way to the left lies Wood Eaton, with its belts 
of larch and fir ; and, close to the road, a long narrow strip of shelving 
ground, half waste half woodland, dotted with oak, and birch, and holly, 
and waist deep in the thickest fern. Many and many a time have I 
gazed on this beautiful scene in silent gladness, rejoicing at the want of 
curiosity among my Oxford contemporaries, which made it almost a 
terra incognita to them ; so that there was little risk of the spell being 
broken even in term time by the apparition of the respectable constitu- 
tionalist, and in the long vacation none at all. I am speaking of many 
years ago. I have never stood at that well-known corner looking down 
upon the quiet woody valley since the year after I took my degree. 
Oxford I have often revisited. Twice I have passed Stow Wood ; but 
the little old public, and the tall elm, and the furzy common, and the 
fern-covered slope, with its scattered clumps of varied hue, may be all 
gone for what I know, though they are as fresh in my mind’s eye as if I 
had seen them only yesterday. 

Turning on our heel, and taking the road which then lies upon our 
right, a few steps bring us to a stile and a footpath, which leads into the 
village of Elsfield, about three miles from Oxford, on the brow of an 
eminence looking down upon the basin of the Cherwell. Here stands a 
small but picturesque old manor house with some pretty woods, almost 
joining the Wood Eaton covers, along which runs a shady and secluded 
footpath, affording glimpses of the old hall,.of which, however, I never 
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got a complete view. I doubt if the footpath was in my time ever 
trodden by the foot of an Oxford man except myself and one or two of 
those to whom in the confidence of the long vacation I revealed it. I 
remember the cool meadows and the thick oaks, and the clustering 
hazels, and the wood-pigeon crowing overhead, and the jay lobbing 
down the rides, and the pheasant stealing quietly back to cover, and the 
woodpecker, with his dipping flight in quest of some insect-haunted 
trunk—how well I remember them ! but I have never seen them since I 
walked there in the last long vacation which I ever spent at Oxford 
with one of the many friends who made up the little “ Round Table” 
of our college days, and who are now dispersed to the winds. At Els- 
field during one long vacation I had very pleasant cottage lodgings. I 
read a little, shot a little, and walked and rode a good deal, making 
myself thoroughly acquainted with the country which I have here been 
describing ; but I am afraid not doing quite as much for the books 
which filled my small room. Elsfield was visited by Dr. Johnson in 
1754, on the occasion of his first visit to the University after leaving it in 
1731. His principal companion at this time was Warton, who furnished 
Boswell with some notes of their former proceedings. Amongst other 
things he says, “ In the course of this visit Johnson and I walked three 
or four times to Elsfield, a village beautifully situated about three 
miles from Oxford, to see Mr. Wise, the librarian of the Radcliffe, who 
had there a house fitted up in a singular manner, but with great taste.” 

From Elsfield you may either descend into Oxford through Marston, 
and by a footpath leading to a ferry over the Cherwell, and thence into 
the Woodstock road, or else by the main thoroughfare, which brings us 
round again to the foot of Headington Hill, from which we started a 
few pages back. We have thus gone round the entire circle of which 
Oxford is the centre ; and I believe my Oxford readers, if I have any, 
will agree with me that I have brought to their attention many scenes 
of sylvan and rural beauty of whose existence, in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford, they had no previous conception. It was during the long 
vacation that I became best acquainted with them myself; and they in 
turn look their best in the long vacation. English home scenery is 
not, if I may use such an expression, really ripe before July. I do not 
know whether Charles Dickens may not be right in calling August the 
most lovely of the months. But May and June are not, in spite of our 
poetical traditions. And the country round Oxford never dons its 
richest vesture till after the “men” have gone down. 

But alas! men go down and men come up, and the long vacation 
does not go on for ever. You have had warnings, however, of what 
was coming. In Magdalen walks and Christ Church meadows the green 
has gradually grown yellow. Far away in the country the hedgerows 
are turning to the colour of tea-leaves; and your favourite footpaths 
begin to grow greasy and slippery. This, however, you could have 
endured. But what is felt to be unbearable at such a moment is the 
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sudden revival of tumultuous and unsympathising gaiety which comes with 
the recommencement of term time. How you shrink away from the first 
man in cap and gown who proclaims, like some swallow of wonder-land, 
that winter is upon us. What an intruder he seems to be upon your 
old domain, and how rudely out of harmony with the tone of feeling you 
have so long been cherishing. As the leaves die the men return to life ; 
civilisation and learning resume their sway ; and the Pagan deities, Sil- 
vanus, and the Nymphs, and the Fauns, amongst whom you have so long 
been living, vanish at their nod. The Union resounds once more with 
the Dacian descending from the Ister, or with the rivalry of Kings and 
Senates. Hall again claims you for its own; and the talk of the schools, 
and the river, and the drag, puts to sharp rebuke your own autumnal 
fancies, which you take good care, however, to keep locked up in your 
own breast. 

And now that I have written this article, I cannot help asking 
myself how many people will believe it. I met at dinner the other day 
a dignitary of the Church, an Oxford man of about my own standing, 
who will, I hope, forgive this allusion, should this page happen to catch 
his eye, who repeated the well-worn complaint about the country round 
Oxford being so flat. As I felt that on this subject, at all events, I was “a 
rather well-informed person,” I ventured, without revealing my literary 
connection therewith, to expostulate with his reverence. But I soon found 
it was the old story. He supposed I meant about Nuneham, down the river, 
and so on—yes, that was rather pretty certainly. I spoke of Headington 
Hill, and the country stretching out behind it ; but a courteous smile, with 
a gesture betokening incredulity, was the only answer I received, and as he 
was on the other side of the table I could not push the subject any further. 
But it was quite plain he knew no more about it than an Athenian 
of the age of Pericles knew of Cumberland or Devonshire. I am afraid 
he had not read either Zhyrsis or the Scholar Gipsy; and it may readily 
be owned that it is not everybody whose taste is formed to enjoy this 
particular kind of scenery. But for myself it possesses, I must say, an 
inexpressible charm. I always preferred a pretty face to a beautiful one, 
and I suppose it is the same with scenery. Still not one Oxford man in 
five hundred, not at least of my own contemporaries, know that there is 
anything even unusually pretty in the neighbourhood of the University. 
And I myself should hardly have found it out, or known it at all events 
as well as I know it now, but for residence in the long vacation. 

As for the other charms of the long vacation there will no doubt be 
less difference of opinion. To have Oxford all to yourself, free from the 
restraints of term time, implies a kind and degree of enjoyment which 
University men only can appreciate. To be fully alive to the poetical 
influences of the place requires, perhaps, that the sojourner should be 
somewhat older than the ordinary undergraduate. And in the foregoing 
pages emotions which belong in their intensity to different periods of 
life have almost unavoidably been commingled. It is, moreover, quite 
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possible that in describing scenes and places which we have not visited 
since youth, we may transport into our narrative the feeling with which 
we gaze upon similar scenes at a more advanced period of life; and that 
some of the delight which we suppose ourselves to have derived 
from objects which we remember in the past may be only the reflection 
of that with which similar objects inspire us at the present time. 
Memory, however, I am certain does not play me false to any great 
extent. JI remember quite well how I used to glory in the sunshine and 
the shade of Shotover, and Elsfield and Stow Wood, and Wytham and 
Cumnor, and “ distant Wychwood bowers.” I am quite sure of myself ; 
and the pleasure which I have found in revisiting, only upon paper, the 
fields and the footpaths, the woods, the commons, and the old farm- 
houses, which are so deeply impressed upon my memory, must be the 
same kind of pleasure which I experienced when I was actually among 
them. My trip, however, is now over. I have again been to Oxford in 
the “long ;” have again wandered by myself through the gardens and 
the cloisters, beneath the towers and the halls, which thrill us with 
such sweet and solemn fancies; and have again rambled through the 
hills and the woods, and the villages which, without any pretension to 
beauty of the higher order, possess acharm of their own, perhaps equally 
permanent and influential. 

It will be a surprise, perhaps, to some people, as it was to myself but 
a very little while ago, to hear that the river above Dorchester has no 
title to the name of Isis, which is said to be the invention of some medizval 
Oxford poet, who derived the name Thames, Thamesis, or Thame Isis, 
from the junction of the smaller river with the larger at the place above 
mentioned. Leland and Stowe seem both to favour the theory that the 
name is indigenous. But there seems reason to believe that it is not, 
and so here we part with another of our old-world illusions. 

T, EB. K. 
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Che Dance of Death in Stalvan Art. 


ALL visitors to Lucerne remember the quaint oid covered bridge whose 
hobgoblin series of faded pictures seems at first sight in such strange 
contrast with the tender gleams of malachite and turquoise—the dazzle 
of fretted sunbeams, caught from the water below and around, through 
every interstice in the timber planking. Yet the Swiss landscape, even 
in its fairest aspects, is never wanting in suggestions of the destructive 
forces of nature, and the company of shattered pinnacles that crowd 
round the green brim of the Lake of the Four Cantons, grisly and gaunt 
as skeletons at a banquet, are no inappropriate background to the weird 
diablerie of the Dance of Death. 

To find a scene with whose character it would be utterly incongruous, 
we must leave behind the cloven precipices of the St. Gothard, and 
descend the long slopes of Tessin to another sheet of water, mountain- 
girded like Lucerne, and like Lucerne mirroring in its calm bosom the 
eternal snows of Switzerland, but with their austere sublimity softened 
to utter loveliness in the universal smile of nature under the sky of Italy, 
For the Alps, indeed, are still there, range behind range and summit 
above summit, but we see only the glory of their crowns, not the travail 
of their flanks; soaring to heaven instead of crumbling to earth, their 
silver pallor suggests immortality rather than decay, and makes them 
seem no longer skeletons, but spirits. 

It was then, as might be expected, from the North that the ghastly 
satire on mortality, so incongruous with Southern nature, made its way 
into Italy, and the spirit which it met there—religious as well as 
artistic—tended rapidly to modify its harsh realism. For the idea ex- 
pressed in it is, notwithstanding its stern moral significance, as antagon- 
istic to Christian feeling as to esthetic sensibility ; and the vividness 
with which it personifies its terrible protagonist, obscuring the view of a 
supreme Providence, tends to raise him to the rank of a minor divinity, 
with almost unlimited power for evil in his own dark realm. Thus the 
victory which the Apostle had triumphantly declared wrested from the 
grave is again restored to it, and Death, no longer disarmed of his sting, 
reappears as conqueror instead of conquered. Moreover, since it is his in- 
exorable power as the great destroyer that is made prominent—since rich 
and poor, saints and sinners, are represented as equally his victims, 
irrespective of their future state—the moral most easily deducible from 
such impartial havoc might he the not very lofty one, summed up in the 
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popular saying, “a short life and a merry one.”* That this at least is 
the lesson invariably learnt from familiarity with the mere fact of 
mortality, apart from any higher spiritual teaching, is abundantly 
shown by the records of all great social catastrophes, with their 
brutalising effects on the mass of humanity. In the Dance of Death, 
then, we see rather the spirit of German and Scandinavian demonology 
than of Christian belief, and find it more akin to the popular phantas- 
magoria of fiends and witches, spectral huntsmen, and churchyard ghosts, 
than to the religious imagery which aimed at emphasising the survival 
of man’s spiritual nature, as of more moment than the dissolution of its 
earthly habitation. 

The widespread popularity of the skeleton dance was due in part to 
the cynical force with which it embodied an obvious truth, as well as to 
the coincidence of its ghastly grotesque with the grim temper of the 
thirteenth century; but probably, in a still greater degree, to the 
democratic spirit in which it portrayed Death as the universal leveller, 
trampling on all earthly dignities, and selecting his choicest victims 
among potentates and princes. It thus gratified that bitter resentment 
of the lower classes against their superiors, which produced so many 
seditious associations of the peasantry throughout Europe in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries; amongst others, those of the Brethren of the 
White Cap, and of the Pastoureaux in France, both claiming to have 
originated in a supernatural inspiration. This spirit found vent in 
various forms of popular satire, but rejoiced especially in the embodi- 
ment of Death as the great avenger of all wrong, the common tyrant of 
humanity indeed, but the more dreaded foe of those who had most to lose 
in life. Here again we see the wide divergence between the teaching of 
the medieval parable and the lessons of the Gospel, for the mild conso- 
lation proffered to the poor and afflicted by the one is very different 
from the fierce exultation in universal destruction fostered by the other. 

The perpetual recurrence of the Dance of Death in all countries and 
in all branches of art north of the Alps, is not more remarkable than the 
stereotyped monotony of its symbolical treatment. While it is found 
not alone on the walls of cemeteries and churches, but on glass, tapestry, 
and household furniture—while it forms a favourite subject equally for 
painting and sculpture, as for poems, masquerades, and dramatic repre- 
sentations—the figures introduced, and the sequence in which they ap- 
pear, are unvarying, and evidently conform to some generally received 
tradition, too deeply rooted to admit of modification by the idiosyncrasy 
of individual artists. They may show their fertility of invention, indeed, 
in diversifying accessories and grouping, attitude and expression, but the 
main features of the bizarre legend are everywhere maintained, and 
appear unchanged in its English, French, Swiss and German versions. 
They all portray with astonishing vividness a& or otesquely horr ible ball, 


* Tt was in this sense, as an incitement, to pleasure, that a miniature skeleton was 
introduced at the Keyptian feasts. 
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in which each of the dancers has the King of Terrors as a partner, and 
is led along by him with the strictest regard to etiquette in the pre- 
cedence of the various social grades they represent. Thus Death leads 
off with the Pope, the Emperor follows, after him comes a Cardinal, and 
the procession generally closes, after a carefully graduated succession of 
ranks in the descending scale, with a mendicant and a new-born infant. 
The potentates of Church and State are represented as following re- 
luctantly their skeleton companion, and the higher clergy are frequently 
rebuked in the explanatory distichs, for pride, avarice, or luxury ; 
while the begging friars, the devout hermits, and the poor and lowly 
generally, are made to welcome Death as a deliverer. The figures in 
most cases follow two and two, each living form with its skeleton partner, 
but in some instances they have joined hands, and are dancing in a ring 
round an open sarcophagus or yawning grave. In the older representa- 
tions Death is not portrayed as a completely dessicated skeleton, but in 
the more dreadful transition stage, in which the artist spares none of the 
horrors of gradual corruption. The procession is sometimes heralded by 
a preacher, and sometimes by the figures of Adam and Eve, with Death 
supporting the Tree of Knowledge and the serpent twining round him, 
The strange belief of Pythagoras, held by the Romans and adopted in 
the Middle Ages, that the spinal marrow after death changed into a 
serpent, is recalled by seeing the dead in other parts of the procession 
sometimes portrayed with serpents enwreathing their bodies.* 

Such is the general outline of the Dance of Death in its pictorial 
form, and the same ideas are faithfully reproduced in its metrical ver- 
sions. It is an open question whether painting or poetry can claim 
priority in treating it, and it may be traced to avery early date in both the 
sister arts. The troubadour Thibaut de Montmorency, seigneur of Marly, 
who took the cross in 1160 and afterwards became a monk, wrote some 
powerful stanzas containing many of the ideas of the popular allegory, 
and asimilar poem was written by a German named Regenbogen in the 
following century. These compositions, however, have not all the charac- 
teristic features of the Danse Macabre, and it is in Spain that we find the 
earliest complete literary treatment of the subject. The Dansa General 
de la Muerte, composed by Rabi Don Santo in the fourteenth century, is 
a dialogue in which Death, according to the prescribed formula, invites 
a partner in due order from each of the grades in the social hierarchy, 
and receives answers varying according to the characters so addressed. 
Exactly similar in construction is an anonymous Italian poem, El Ballo 
della Morte, ascribed to the fifteenth century, found in the Riccardiana 
Library of Florence, and recently published, for the first time, by Signor 
Pietro Vigo, in his exhaustive little monograph, Le Danze Macabre in 
Italia. Ina tone of mocking irony Death addresses a stanza to each of 
the personages, who reply with remonstrances and lamentations, or with 

* The Zulus believe that the spirits of the dead transmigrate into serpents, which 
they venerate on that account. 
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cheerful acquiescence, according as they have been in a position to enjoy 
more or less the good things of this world. The opening moral is spoken 
in the Italian poem in the person of Philosophy, in the Spanish in that 
of a preacher, and both compositions probably formed the text of dramatic 
representations, recited in character on the stage. 

There was, however, a fresco of the Dance of Death more venerable 
than either of these quaint ballads, as the subject was depicted on the 
wall of a nunnery, built in 1274, at Klingenthal, opposite Basle, by a 
follower of Rodolph ef Hapsburg. One of the groups bore the date 1312, 
and the engravings made of the series in 1756 are still preserved in the 
library at Basle. They suggested, no doubt, the original idea of the 
famous frescoes which adorned the Dominican cemetery in the latter place, 
ard which are supposed to have been painted in 1440, by order of the 
Council then sitting there, in commemoration of the ravages of the plague 
in the preceding year. This, the most celebrated of all similar works, 
exists no longer in its original form, as it was deliberately destroyed by 
the mob during an émeute in 1805. It contained ninety-two figures in 
forty-two groups, and the Pope, Emperor, and King introduced in it, 
were portraits respectively of Felix V., Sigismund, and Albert II, King of 
the Romans. Many engravings of it are extant, and Holbein’s well-known 
series is a modification of the theme suggested by it. He, however, gave 
it a greater variety, by treating it from a purely artistic point of view, 
and abandoning the rigid uniformity of design that tradition had pre- 
viously imposed. The most striking of his groups are those in one of 
which a mounted and mail-clad knight is doing battle with a skeleton ; 
and in the other, known as “ Death and the Countess,” a lovely lady is 
having her toilet completed by her maid, while the spectral anatomy 
crouching behind her throws a necklace of bones over her fair neck. 
La Mort de Bale passed into a sort of popular proverb, so much so as to 
be invoked as a deus ex machind to carry off troublesome or obnoxious 
relatives, like the Accidente, or death by apoplexy, of the Italians, 

In various other parts of Switzerland, as well as in Germany and 
France, the Dance of Death was a favourite subject for painting and 
fresco ; in the cemetery of St. Maclou in Rouen it is represented in a 
series of bas-reliefs, now much defaced ; and in England it was equally 
popular, as it was found in sundry places; among others at Lydgate and 
Hexham, as well as on the walls of the Palace of Whitehall, where it 
was destroyed by fire. There seems reason to believe that all these 
designs, so uniform in their general features, were originally suggested 
by some form of dramatic representation of the nature of the Mysteries 
or Moralities, in which the action on the stage was identical with what 
we now see portrayed in painting and poetry. The performance of 
such a piece at Bruges in 1449 is proved by an entry of that date in the 
archives of Lille, registering the payment of eight francs to a painter, 
one Nicaise de Cambray, and his companions, for acting in the Morality 
of Death. At Aix, in Provence, too, a series of spectacles given in 
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1462, in celebration of the Féte Dieu, closed with the appearance of La 
Mouert on the scene, represented by a man with a skull-mask, and a 
scythe, which he made use of to stimulate the generosity of the specta- 
tors, making passes at their legs, if they were backward as the hat went 
round. Readers of Don Quixote will remember the Knight’s meeting 
with the Cart of Death, driven by a demon, and containing the other 
actors in full costume, the King of Terrors himself, with the Emperor 
and Queen invariably introduced among his victims ; all on their way 
from one village to another to perform the Cortes de la Muerte, or Par- 
liament of Death in honour of the Octave of Corpus Christi. This was 
one of the Autos Sacramentales, with which the feast was always cele- 
brated in Spain, and of one of which the Dansa General of Don Santo 
no doubt formed the text. 

A similar performance of the Danses Macabres,* lasting for six 
months, was long believed to have taken place in 1424 in the Cimetiére 
des Innocents in Paris ; but M. Langlois,+ whose researches on the subject 
entitle him to speak with authority, has come to the conclusion that the 
passages supposed to refer to it, really record the execution of a painting 
or fresco which was completed in that time. Although some of the 
Mystery Plays lasted forty days, one which ran on through half a year 
would certainly seem of somewhat exorbitant proportions ; but the 
duration of the picture on the other hand must have been in the oppo- 
site extreme of brevity, as no later record of its existence can be traced. 
Whatever may have been the truth in this instance, there is no doubt 
that the subject was represented dramatically, probably earlier than it 
was painted, and its performance in the cemeteries took the form of a 
semi-religious celebration, beginning with an appropriate sermon to 
point the obvious moral. 

[It is conjectured that these strange exhibitions were introduced to 
obviate a still greater scandal, the desecration of churches and grave- 
yards by profane dances, which the decrees of councils and prohibitions 
of bishops were almost powerless to prevent. In 1230 and 1245 two 
successive archbishops of Rouen threatened with excommunication all 
priests tolerating such abuses, but perhaps a more effectual check was 
found in arguments addressed to the superstitious fears of the people. 
Such was the story of the twelve men and three women of Colewitz, in 
Saxony, who on Christmas Eve of 1012, persisted in dancing in the 
cemetery in defiance of the priest, and by his curse were compelled to 
dance for a whole year without stopping, many of them (as may easily be 
imagined) dying in consequence. A variety of similar legends all point 
to the same abuse, which they had no doubt some effect in correcting, 
and for which the more decorous scenic representation was probably 


* The derivation of the word Macabre has given rise to many ingenious specula- 
tions; but it is probably a corruption of the Arab word magharah, or imagabir, a 
cemet ery. 


+ Essai Historique philos. et pittor, sur Ies Danses des Morts. Rowen. 1851. 
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admitted as a substitute. The form in which Death is portrayed in the 
earlier pictures tends to confirm the idea that they were derived from a 
dramatic performance ; for he appears not in skeleton shape, impossible 
to assume by a living actor, but still clothed in fleshly integuments, the 
corroded state of which could be conveyed by a judicious use of paint. The 
head it is true is a bare and fleshless skull, but that could be easily 
represented by a mask, while the partial drapery in which the figure is 
generally clad would assist the illusion, and contribute to the decorum 
of the spectacle. A ghastly form of amusement indeed is that of which 
these pictures are a relic, and a strange scene must that have been which 
they call up to the imagination, when the living assembled among the 
graves of the dead to see their own fate foreshadowed in a grisly panto- 
mime, and all the horrors of the charnel-house counterfeited on the still 
breathing flesh and blood. 

The fidelity to a conventional type so strictly adhered to by the 
Northern artists, is immediately departed from by those who have treated 
the Dance of Death south of the Alps. The subject is complicated by 
the higher development of religious art it finds in Italy, and the gro- 
tesque realism of a procession of animated skeletons is almost invariably 
redeemed by the introduction of some more imaginative symbolism. 
Indeed it is only in the sub-Alpine regions of the Peninsula that any 
picture of the Danse Macabre in its literal sense is found at all; and to 
the same districts are also confined those ossuary chapels so frequently 
associated with representations of the subject in Switzerland. One of 
these dismal reliquaries of mortality, whose walls are entirely lined with 
skulls enclosed behind gratings, is attached to the singularly picturesque 
church of the Madonna della Campagna, near Pallanza, and similar 
receptacles are scattered at intervals through the lake country of Italy, 
but nowhere occur at any distance from the foot of the Alps. Near one 
on the shore of the Lake of Orta is a painting of two skeletons wearing 
episcopal mitres, but these mortuary chapels are generally found in 
remote valleys, where even the rudest class of art is unknown. 

The nearest approach to the typical form of the Dance of Death in 
Italy is the fresco on the facade of the former church of San Lazzaro, 
near Como, attributed by critics to the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The name of the tutelary saint (the patron of the leprous and 
plague-stricken) makes it seem probable that the church was originally 
attached to a hospital or dazzaretto for the victims of one of those terrible 
disorders, while the colour of the robe worn by the principal figure shows 
that it is not Death in the abstract, but Pestilence that is here personi- 
fied. The fresco is divided into seven compartments, in the first of which 
the dreadful apparition, portrayed as a living corpse, clad in the long 
yellow garment emblematic of contagion, beckons to a herald bearing a 
green flag. The second group consists of a dancing-figure of Death, and 
a gentleman turning his back to it ; the third has suffered so much from 
time, that only the skull, surmounted by « red cap with a plume, is 
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visible, turning towards some one dressed in green. In the fourth the 
spectre appears with long hair falling on its shoulders, and inviting a 
lady also dressed in green and crowned with flowers, who seems to 
refuse. In the fifth Death is laying hold of a female figure wearing a 
crown, in the sixth is dancing with a girl who is again robed in green, 
and in the seventh is addressing a young man, who apparently declines 
the honour. The frequent recurrence here of the colour green has 
obviously some symbolical significance, and may perhaps indicate that 
the fresco was a votive picture, painted by order of those who had 
recovered from some particular epidemic in that place. 

In the cemetery of Penzolo di Valle is a fresco, supposed to be of 
about the same date, and known as // ballo della Morte. It consists of 
a procession moving from left to right towards a crucifix, and is formed 
of the usual series of groups in due order of precedence, beginning with 
a Pope and gradually descending in the social scale, while each personage 
is escorted by a figure of Death with a scythe. 

Of greater interest and importance is the wall-painting on the 
exterior of the church of the Misericordia, dedicated to San Bernardino 
da Siena, at Clusone near Bergamo. Signor Vallardi, who has pub- 
lished a description of this fresco, believes it to have heen executed in 
the fifteenth century, and ascribes it to the Florentine rather than to the 
Lombard or Venetian school. It is divided horizontally into two com- 
partments ; the centre of the upper of which is occupied by an open 
sepulchre containing the bodies of an Emperor and Pope, with venomous 
reptiles, vipers, toads, and scorpions crawling on its edge. Before it 
stands a gigantic skeleton, wearing a knightly mantle, and displaying 
two scrolls, the one bearing the inscription— 


Giunge la morte piena di equaleza, 
Sole ve voglio e non vostra richezza.* 


the other— 

Degna mi son di portar corona, 

E che signoresi ogni persona.t 

Beside the tall skeleton stand two lesser ones, in the act of firing, 

the one an arquebuse of primitive construction, a barrel rudely fitted 
into a concave piece of wood; the other a bow with three arrows, 
emblematical, perhaps, of Plague, Famine, and War. These arrows are 
aimed at a group on the right, consisting of three young men mounted 
for the chase on richly caparisoned steeds, and attended by dogs and 
falcons. One, who is wounded, falls backwards in his saddle; another 
sees with dismay his falcon pierced by the skeleton archer ; the third 
puts spurs to his horse and takes to flight. On the left are seen various 





* To all alike Death comes the same ; 
Yourselves, and not your wealth I claim. 


{+ Worthy to wear a crown am I, 
And lord it over low and high. 
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dignitaries, offering rich bribes to the inexorable spectre, whose answer 
is the first distich quoted above, while among them is a king attentively 
examining a gem furtively presented to him by a Jew merchant. Signor 
Vallardi interprets this somewhat unusual incident as signifying the 
power of earthly gauds to distract the thoughts from death, even when 
close at hand, and we shall find a similar idea expressed elsewhere in 
another form. ‘The lower part of the fresco has suffered a good deal 
from time, and some of the figures are completely effaced, but the general 
design is that of a procession of all ranks and degrees, each led by a 
skeleton, and with the following motto below :— 
O tu che servi a Dio di huon core, 

Non havire pagura a questo ballo venire ; 

Ma alegramente veni e non temire, 

Perché chi nasce elli convene imorire.* 

This fresco is evidently a painted narrative either of a vision attri- 
buted to some saint, a favourite form of moral lesson after Dante’s time, 
or of a popular ballad, from whose text the foregoing mottoes were 
extracted. Not far from Clusone, on the shore of the Lake of Iseo, stands 
Pisogne ; and a church there, dedicated to the Madonna della Neve, has 
its fagade decorated with a composition called Il Dogma della Morte. 
Signor Vallardi, who has described this picture, together with the one 
at Clusone, is inclined to attribute it to the Lombard painter, Ambrogio 
da Fossone, who flourished about 1500. On one side it represents a 
crowned skeleton firing off five arrows simultaneously from his bow, 
while a procession files towards him, headed by a pope, and numbering 
cardinals, bishops, and other lay and ecclesiastical dignitaries, all bearing 
treasures of gold and precious stones, to denote earthly riches. 

On the opposite side of the fresco is depicted another skeleton, but 
disarmed and with broken bow. <A saintly band moves in his direction, 
preceded by the Redeemer leading the Madonna; five figures follow, 
distinguished by the nimbus, no doubt symbolical of as many virtues, 
and probably corresponding to the five arrows of the triumphant skeleton. 
The rest of the procession consists of princes and potentates carrying 
banners, and amongst them, emblematical of the distant nations called 
to the faith, a Turk, a Moor, and a Calmuck are recognisable by their 
Oriental costumes. 

It is obvious at the first glance that this picture resembles those of 
the Dance of Death only in form, and breathes a totally different spirit. 
It is a strictly theological allegory, and the second part, which represents 
Death disarmed and ,baffled, seems to symbolise the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, thus grafting a new and totally opposite meaning on the 
traditional arrangement of the Danse Macabre. 





* Oh, thou who servest God with faithful heart, 
Fear not to come, nor timorously fly; 
But blithely join and in this dance take pert, 
For all of woman born are doomed to die 
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But in leaving the Alps behind, even this arrangement is abandoned, 
and south of the Po there is only one group found in Italy which can be 
at all included in the same category as the northern works referred to. 
This is a votive tablet commemorating the escape from shipwreck of 
one Franceschino da Prignale, and placed by him in 1361 in the church 
of St. Peter Martyr, at Naples, but subsequently removed to the cloister 
of Santa Teresa degli Scalzi. It is a bas-relief, representing Death with 
« double crown trampling on the bodies of worldly magnates, bishops and 
prelates, while, according to the common conceit, a man is pouring coins 
from a sack in the vain hope of bribing him to relent, as is expressed by 
the scrolls issuing from the mouths of both figures. It seems to be a 
solitary instance in Southern Italy of this form of moral lesson, as in no 
other case is it found to recur there. 

Almost as widely diffused as the allegory of the Dance of Death is 
that of the tre Morti e tre Vivi, much more frequently illustrated in 
Italian art. It is a perfectly distinct subject, and must have had a 
totally different origin, as it is incapable of representation in dramatic 
form, and was probably derived from some popular hymn, or religious 
ballad, current in the Middle Ages. Such a composition, dating from 
the twelfth century, has been preserved in the archives of Ferrara, and 
is now for the first time published at full length by Signor Vigo, the 
most recent Italian writer on this subject. The opening is sufficiently 
suggestive of its familiar pictorial poem :— 

Cum apertam sepulturam 
Viri tres aspicerent, 
Ac horribilem figuram 
Intus esse cernerent, 

Quendam scilicet jacentem 
Nee recenter positum ; 
Imo totum putrescentem 
Squalidum et fetidum, 

Ossa inter et aliorum 
Jam nudata totaliter ; 
Prius ille sepultorum 

Dixit unus taliter. 

The dead man then delivers a homily of more than 160 lines on 
the vanity of earthly possessions—of riches, beauty, fine clothes, and 
worldly delights—when this life comes to an end: observations suffi- 
ciently trite to modern ears, but expressed with a certain rude force and 
energy. The leading idea here conveyed has been the subject of many 
pictures, all resembling each other in treatment, but of which the most 
celebrated is that of Andrea Orcagna * in the Campo Santo at Pisa. It 
has been so often described, that it will suffice to recall to the reader that 
one portion of the fresco portrays three open sarcophagi with reptiles 





* The authorship of this work has been disputed, but scarcely on adequate grounds, 
in the teeth of Vasari’s statement. 
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crawling on their edges, disclosing, the one a skeleton, the others two 
bodies in earlier stages of decay—all of royal personages. Three splen- 
didly accoutred horsemen, followed by a grand hunting cortége, express 
their horror at the spectacle by various gestures (one, who holds his nose 
in disgust, is, according to Vasari, Andrea Uguccione della Faggiuola) ; 
while St. Macarius, with other hermits, appears to point the moral, as he 
invariably does in pictures of this subject. His constant association with 
it may suggest the idea that he was the original author of the vision or 
allegory portrayed, as any other monk or solitary, varied in accordance 
with local tradition, would have been equally appropriate as an example 
of the superiority of the ascetic over the worldly life. Almost identical 
in treatment with this compartment of Orcagna’s fresco is a picture of 
the same subject in the Benedictine monastery of Subiaco, the only 
diversity being that one of the cavaliers is there shown repentant, and 
about to remain with the anchoret to embrace the religious life, while 
the other two are seen smitten by death, and falling from their saddles 
in the act of riding off. 

Either Piero or Jacopo Alighieri, both sons of Dante, wrote a poem 
in which Death menances by turns all classes of sinners with his re- 
tributive justice, and a great variety of similar hymns are attributed to 
St. Bernard ; some narrating a dispute or Contrasto between the body and 
soul after death, each reproaching the other with its fate; some an argu- 
ment between a living and a dead man; all turning on the same ideas, 
and enforcing the same moral. Jacopone da Todi wrote several of these 
Contrasti in the vulgar tongue, with that spontaneous and direct sim- 
plicity which gives such vivid force to all his sacred lyrics. 

Petrarch’s poem on “ The Triumph of Death” may be said to close 
the series of hymns and allegories on the subject, and is typical of the 
poet’s genius in its combination of classical form with medieval thought, 
while both are made subservient to the modern romantic sentiment, of 
which he was the first exponent. It represents Laura as suddenly 
accosted while in the midst of a brilliant company, in the zenith of 
happiness and prosperity, by a dark-robed fury, who announces herself 
as Death, and claims her for a prey. She recounts her triumphs, calling 
up a vision of the whole earth, as far as India and Cathay, strewn with 
her victims, more especially those great ones, “ who were called happy.” 
Even Laura must share the universal fate. The apparition “shears 
from her fair head a lock of gold;”* she expires, and “death seemed 
lovely in that lovely face.” 

Here, while the mystic allegory is so blent with ideas of love as to 
become a vehicle for the poet’s homage to his lady, the skeleton prota- 
gonist has at the same time disappeared, and is replaced by a female 

* It is scarcely necessary to point out the obvious resemblance to Virgil's de- 
scription of the death of Dido, when Iris descends from heaven and sever: a lock of 
her hair before she expires. 
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figure more in harmony with the tradition of antiquo taste. The 
medizval spectre which had haunted the long twilight of the world, 
thus banished from Petrarch’s verse, is lost in the dawn of the Italian 
Renaissance, and vanishes in the night of the past, as Love, the lord of 
life, rises above the horizon. 

This allegory seems to have inspired the remainder of Orcagna’s 
fresco of the “ Triumph of Death” in the Campo Santo at Pisa, of which 
the left-hand portion illustrates the legend of the Z’re Morti. Death, in 
the form of a mail-clad fury, with uplifted scythe, swoops from the sky 
on bat-like wings, while horrible fiends, of monstrous deformity, carry 
off the souls of the wicked, and those of the just are borne upwards by 
the angels. Below, a group consisting of the poor, the lame, the blind, 
and those suffering from every phase of human misery, are invoking 
Death as a deliverer; but the destroyer is passing them by to select a 
victim from a happy party on the right, amid surroundings suggestive of 
the pleasures of the world. Seated in tranquil enjoyment under trees 
laden with golden fruit, they are lulled into the dream of life by the dis- 
tractions of the senses, here symbolised by music, and represented by a 
man playing on the violin and a woman on a small organ. No unlovely 
skeleton breaks the charmed serenity of this exquisite group; but with 
a strange mixture of classical and medieval allegory, the approach of 
death is heralded by two winged geniuses, who float overhead with 
inverted torches. The whole treatment so closely follows Petrarch’s 
verse as to suggest the idea that the lovely figure holding a greyhound 
on her lap, and looking towards the spectator with a pensive expression, 
immediately below the aérial messengers, may be Laura herself, whom 
Death is approaching exactly in the form described by the poet. 

The same dramatic contrast between present enjoyment of life and its 
imminent termination is emphasised in a wall-painting of the Triumph 
of Death in the porch of the hospital at Palermo, generally attributed to 
Antonio Crescenzio, known as the Sicilian Masaccio. The triumphant 
skeleton is mounted on a lean horse in full career, and his arrows are 
striking princes, pontiffs, and all the great ones of the earth, while the 
wretched and the diseased call on him for deliverance. Not among them, 
however, will the bolt fall, but amid a merry group on the left, where 
some dancing girls surround a zither player, and in the fulness of enjoy- 
ment are seen smitten by a mortal pallor, the precursor of dissolution. 
Above these, again, are a company of youths and maidens seated beside 
a fountain, and ignorant as yet of the gloom around them. 

Another series of pictures bearing the same name seem to have had 
a different origin from these two, and to have been suggested by some of 
the carnival masquerades. 

Of these, “ Triumphs,” in imitation of those which celebrated Roman 
victories in classical times, were a favourite form, in which one of the 
heroes of antiquity was represented, borne on a lofty car, and surrounded 
by all the emblems of conquest, To substitute Death, in his character of 
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universal victor over humanity, was a novel idea, which much pleased 
the people of Florence when put into execntion by Piero di Cosimo in 
1511. The spectacle devised by him and called the Masquerade of Death, 
consisted of a great car painted with cross-bones, and drawn by black 
buffaloes, with sepulchres represented all round it, and Death armed with 
his scythe on the top. At every halt the graves opened, and the dead 
came forth clad in black linen, on which the anatomy of a skeleton was 
accurately portrayed in white, while death’s-head masks completed the 
illusion. In this dolorous guise they chanted Antonio Alamanni’s poem 
“11 Carro della Morte,” with the refrain :— 


Morti siam coine vedete, 
Cost morti vedrem voi, 
Fummo gia come voi sie/e, 
Voi sarete come not.* 


The car was followed by a number of Jean and bony horses, and a com- 
pany of people bearing black banners with death’s heads and cross-bones, 
who intoned the MJiserere as they walked. 

A similar spectacle was given by torchlight at Palermo on the 3rd of 
February, 1563, and was probably intended as a religious pageant to rival 
the profane mummery of the carnival, as it was preceded by the crucifix 
and other sacred emblems, and by 200 people scourging themselves in 
penance. The car was led by Time, and Death standing on the summit 
dragged after him fifteen prisoners in chains, representing pontiffs, 
princes, and other exalted personages. 

Titian’s Triumph of Deatht recalls in its main features the idea of 
these spectacles, as it has the skeleton victor leaning on his scythe 
enthroned on a funeral car drawn by oxen, preceded by the Parc, and 
surrounded by the prostrate forms of heroes and heroines of antiquity. 
The names of Hector and Alexander, of Semiramis, Cleopatra, and others, 
are inscribed beside them, while a pontiff whose name is illegible is among 
the victims. Very similar in treatment is a painting in the church of 
San Giacomo Maggiore at Bologna, which has, again, the car drawn by 
oxen, with the royally-draped skeleton seated on high and a crowd of 
subjects around him. The Last Judgment is here introduced in an oval, 
and there is a group in which a man plays the violin, and others listen to 
him, symbolical of the charm exercised by the pleasures of the senses even 
when Death is close at hand. The reader will remember how the same 
idea is conveyed in the fresco at Clusone in the figure of the king who 
contemplates a gem as he stands on the edge of the grave. 





™ Dead are we, as thus you see, 


Dead shall we see you I trow ; 
We are as you then shall be, 
You shall be as we are now. 


+ It was nominally intended as an illustration of Petrarch’s poom, but in no way 
follows its text. It was engraved by Silvestro Pomareda of Rome in 1748. 
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We have thus seen that the Dance of Death, originally imported from 
above the Alps, was generally abandoned in Italian art in favour of the 
ascetic allegory of the Z're Morti; while the semi-classical Triumph of 
Death, first christianised by being placed side by side with the Last 
Judgment, has finally become a canticle of passion under the warm 
breath of reviving humanity. The skeleton personifications which Italy 
thus modified or rejected were the offspring of the same northern imagi- 
nation which peopled solitude and darkness with hosts of spectres, and 
surrounded itself with a world of visionary terrors. 

The relapse into gloomy superstition which darkened the earlier period 
of the Middle Age has generally been attributed to the spirit of monastic 
asceticism, but it may perhaps have had its source in a diametrically oppo- 
site tendency. It appeared at any rate simultaneously with the spread of 
opinions profoundly hostile to the teaching of the Church, the subsequent 
extinction of which has effaced the view of their powerful influence on 
the public mind. The creed of the Albigenses, Paterini, and other 
kindred sects was stamped out in blood, but the uniformity of faith thus 
enforced was perhaps rather apparent than real, and the opinions no 
longer openly professed lingered in the minds of secret votaries, until the 
movement of Luther drew to itself all the forms of smouldering discon- 
tent with the teaching of Rome. 

Originally propagated in the East, the first germs of that discontent 
were transported into central Europe by the great commercial artery of 
the Danube, from the colony of Paulician sectaries in Bulgaria, who had 
brought with them from Asia Minor the Manichzan tenets inherited 
from the Gnostics, and partially embodying the teaching of Zoroaster.* 
Principal among these was the belief in the creation of the material 
universe by the evil principle, with which was associated the denial of 
the Resurrection and other dogmas of Christianity. Such acreed found in 
the circumstances of Europe from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries an 
apparent argument in its favour, and approving itself to minds oppressed 
hy the most terrible calamities, cannot but have exercised a powerful in- 
fluence on the imagination even of those whose faith it failed utterly to 
subvert. For if the existence of evil, so palpable to mortal vision, be at 
all times a stumbling-block in the way of Christian belief, to the poor 
and suffering in those dark ages, the lord of the abyss might well have 
seemed the supreme ruler of the world. The miseries that afflicted 
Europe during and after the break-up of the Roman Empire are frightful 
to contemplate in their extent and duration. Death, in his triple form 
of war, famine, and pestilence, was let loose upon humanity, and reaped 
harvests of perpetual havec. The southern coasts of Europe were har- 
ried by the Saracen, the northern by the Norman pirates, at the same 
time that the countries between were devastated by a Tartar tribe so 





* Tt has been denied that the Albigenses held the Manichean tenets, but it is con- 
sid ered established by Hallam and all the best authorities. 
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terrible that the people of Italy added a special clause to their litany 
imploring deliverance from the arrows of the Hungarians. Those 
who escaped these public calamities were the victims of petty local 
hostilities, as every baron waged war against his neighbour, and the 
wretched bondsmen of the soil suffered in their lords’ quarrels. Agricul- 
ture was suspended or discouraged amid these turmoils, and famines, last- 
ing for years together, so laid waste the most fertile countries as to 
compel the poor to sell themselves for sustenance, and reduce the free 
population to voluntary servitude. The plague was seldom long absent 
from Europe, and its ravages, unchecked by medical skill or sanitary 
precautions, destroyed at every visitation a formidable fraction of the 
human race. 

It was not wonderful that amid such scenes of desolation the minds 
of men should see a host of malignant demons interposed between them 
and a beneficent Creator, and seek to transfer the responsibility for 
human suffering to a power which could contemplate it with unmixed 
delight. Such a power the Northern fancy, inspired by Eastern belief, 
created in the popular fiend of the Middle Ages, who appears not so 
much in the capacity of a spiritual tempter as of an agent of material 
harm. From him and minor emissaries of evil at work in every corner 
of the earth witchcraft and magic were supposed to derive their borrowed 
strength, and to a firm belief in a malevolent being as an active principle 
of the universe we may refer all similar delusions of the human Drain. 
For they could never have been propagated without a substantial belief 
in their own unlawful powers by those accused of exercising them, and a 
vital faith in the interference of the Prince of Darkness in the govern- 
ment of the world was necessary to produce the epidemics of panic rage 
against his votaries. His position once recognised, the apportionment of 
his kingdom among his satellites would follow as a matter of course, and 
the embodiment of every individual form of evil in demon or spectre 
form was the favourite exercise of the popular invention, at that time 
without any other outlet. 

The imagination once uncurbed ran riot in grotesque horror; the 
night was thick with unseen shapes of evil ; the churches were seen to 
blaze in the darkness with the unhallowed rites of demon worship ; the 
lonely heath resounded to the infernal orgies of the witches’ sabbath ; 
the spectral huntsman rode the air, and the ghastly inmates of the church- 
yard stalked abroad, reanimated by a diabolical counterfeit of life. All 
the powers of ill are personified in the folk-lore of Provence to the 
present day, and that not as a poetical figure of speech, but with a firm 
belief in their phantom existence. The witch’s power over this spectre 
world is there still an article of popular faith, and she is supposed to 
visit at will the subterranean realm where the Black Lamb who butts at 
the dying sinner, Cambal the spirit of miasma, who rises at midnight in 
white drapery from the ground, the Laundress who sits on the mountain 
top and wrings her white clouds on the dripping country, Giripet the 
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influenza demon, and hosts of other mischievous sprites, hold hign revel 
and rejoice in their evil powers. 

In this sombre hierarchy of malevolence, Death, the king of terrors 
and arch enemy of mortality, might be expected to hold a conspicuous 
place, and accordingly he figures as the chief actor in a whole series of 
legends half humorous, half ghastly. He rejoices in cruelty, he triumphs 
in destruction, malignant and omnipotent, he knows neither restraint 
nor relenting, and man glorifies his tyrant, and jeers at his own mortality 
in the awful satire of the Dance of Death. 

The Northern spirit fights its fears by meeting them with mockery, the 
Southern seeks to shun them by forgetfulness, and the skeleton harlequin 
never attained to any general popularity in Italy. Religion, indeed, by 
its own symbolism might there bid men think of another world, and 
promise them a renewed spiritual existence, but for this lesson it was not 
necessary to ransack the secrets of the sepulchre, and animate the 
mouldering relics of humanity with a fiendish and fantastic life. The 
grave was sealed with the inscription that bade its inmate rest in a peace 
that should only be broken by the trumpet of the Archangel, not by 
premature resuscitation in a ghastly skeleton masquerade. The traditions 
of classical taste were equally opposed to such imaginings, while the soft 
harmonies of southern nature, the gracious contours of hill and valley, 
the light that throws a garment of beauty over the landscape, and glorifies 
all it reveals, have no suggestion of the stern truths so uncompromisingly 
set forth in the grim allegory of the North. 
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Her Cuchoo. 


3 


(She speaks.) 


We heard it calling, sweet and low, 
That tender April morn; we stood 
And listened in the quiet wood, 
We heard it, ay some time ago. 


It came, and with a strange, sweet cry, 
A friend, and from a far-off land ; 
We stood and listened, hand in hand, 
And heart to heart, my love and I. 


In dreamland then we found our joy, 
And so it seem’d as ’twere the bird 
That Helen in old times had heard 
At noon beneath the oaks of Troy. 


O time far off, and yet so near! 
It came to her in that hush’d grove, 
It warbled while the wooing throve— 
It sang the song she liked to hear. 


Ay sweet it is to hear and heed 
The Wizard of the Woods in spring 
And O it is a blessed thing 

To love ¢he lips that fondly plead. 


And now I hear its voice again, 
And still its message is of peace, 
Of fruitful days of still increase— 
It sings of love that will not cease— 
For me it never sings in vain. 


FREDERICK LOCKER. 


VOL. XL.—NO. 237, 18, 
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Mademoiselle de Mersuc. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


On THE Roap to La Trappr. 
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\ E all know now that the war of 
WA er 
ai 


1870 was undertaken in op- 
position to the wishes of a 
2 vast majority of the French 
A AA 2s people. That fact, whatever 
it may be worth, has been 
conclusively established hy the 
reports of the different Pre- 
fects since made public, and 
no one any longer dreams of 
disputing it. Whether any 
conceivable war, just or un- 
just, necessary or unnecessary, 
would not, in these days, be 
unwelcome to the larger por- 
tion of any civilised com- 
munity, and whether, in the 
case of the Franco-German 
war, the discontent of the 
population was founded upon 
selfish or upon patriotic and moral considerations, are questions which 
admit of discussion ; but it may safely be asserted that a stranger who 
should have happened to find himself in France during the days im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of hostilities, and who should have 
endeavoured to gauge the temper of the people by the evidence of his 
own senses, would have been a man of no ordinary penetration if he had 
discovered that the coming conflict was in any special sense an un- 
popular one. 

If, here and there, a bureaucrat, like M. de Trémonville, shook his 
head, or a shopkeeper or two sighed, or a merchant looked grave, it was 
not that their minds were harassed by doubts as to whether an attack 
upon Prussia were justifiable or no ; and such isolated persons were hardly 
distinguishable among the crowds that thronged the cafés, night and day, 
haranguing, cheering and toasting the success of the army, or paraded 
the streets in gangs, while they bawled out patriotic songs with more of 
unanimity than of unison. Indeed, what with those whose enthusiasm 
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JEANNE TURNED AWAY, AND STOOD STILL, WITH CLASPED HANDS, 
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was aroused by the gentle stimulus of official promptings, what with the 
idlers who are ever attracted by the sight of regiments on the march 
towards the frontier, and what with a certain number of honest folks 
who, to use the words of Uncle Toby, believed that this war was “ but 
the getting together of quiet and harmless people, with their swords in 
their hands, to keep the ambitious and the turbulent within bounds,” 
there was no lack of citizens ready to do the requisite amount of shout- 
ing. 

Even in Algiers, where republicanism was tolerably strong, and 
where the plébiscite of May had revealed the existence of a growing 
dislike to the established form of government, there were no public 
demonstrations save such as were of a warlike kind. Farewell dinners 
and eloquent speeches were not wanting; the newspapers forgot their 
political differences while publishing denunciations of the infamous 
Bismarck, relating startling anecdotes bearing upon his private life and 
that of his royal master, and predicting the speedy discomfiture of the 
barbarian host ; and every day an assemblage composed of all classes of 
the inhabitants collected upon the quays to see the last of the homeward- 
bound regiments, and to raise a parting cheer as the huge transports glided 
slowly out to sea, with flags flying and bands playing. It is true that a 
great many of these worthy people afterwards averred that they had 
deprecated from the outset a war dictated solely by aims of selfish 
ambition ; but they disguised their feelings very successfully at the 
time. 

In the midst of all this bustle and excitement the Algerian world 
almost forgot Mademoiselle de Mersac’s approaching marriage. Con- 
gratulatory visits ceased; the tongues of the gossips busied themselves 
with other topics ; even in the bride-elect’s own household the coming 
event was less spoken of than Marshal Lebeuf’s plan and the un- 
expected defection of the South-German states. To Jeanne this was an 
immense relief ; and a still greater was a slackening in the attentions of 
M. de Saint-Luc, who at this time was much occupied in bidding adieu 
to old friends and comrades, and in watching, a little wistfully, their 
departure to take part in the great game of which he could now only be 
a spectator, and who was seldom able to leave the town before nightfall. 
Even when he did come, he could talk of nothing but the war, the 
prospect of a rising among the more turbulent of the Arab tribes, and the 
appearance of the troops who were being hurried out of the colony. And 
so long as he confined himself to such subjects as these, he was as 
pleasant a companion as anyone else, and a more intelligent one than the 
generality. 

At length the last of the transports cleared out of the harbour; the 
streets were no longer blocked by out-going regiments and long trains of 
haggage-waggons ; Zouaves, Turcos, Linesmen, Chasseurs d’Afrique, and 
Spahis, all were gone; and the town resumed its normal aspect, and 


more than its normal quiet. Then came a week of suspense, which 
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developed into a vague uneasiness, as day succeeded to day, and no news 
arrived from the seat of war, except some uncertain rumours as to the 
disposition of the forces. M. de Fontvieille began to grumble. “ This 
Emperor inspires me with no confidence,” he said. ‘“ Why does he stay 
in Paris instead of joining his army? His uncle would have been across 
the Rhine before now.” 

In due time, however, came tidings of the affair of Saarbriick, mag- 
nified, in the course of transmission, into a decisive victory ; and then 
the croakers were put to silence, and the timid reassured. 

It was Léon who, radiant with joy, brought the newspaper contain- 
ing this good news to El Biar, and read it out in the stable-yard, while 
Jeanne, who had been holding a conference with Pierre Cauvin, peeped 
over his shoulder, and the Arab grooms and helpers suspended their work 
to listen. “ Lowis a recu son baptéme de feu.” It was the Emperor's 
despatch that he read—that despatch which has been chuckled over by 
every fool in Christendom, and which has been quoted over and over 
again—for no very apparent reason—as an example of empty bombast. 
I don’t know that anybody thought it specially ridiculous at the time. 
Certainly Léon’s small audience did not. 

“We begin well,” said the young man complacently, folding up the 
paper and replacing it in his pocket. ‘“M. de Fontvieille will believe 
now that the Emperor knows what he is about.” 

“A man may be a bad ruler and a good soldier, I suppose,” 
remarked Jeanne. ‘“ Let us hope that it is so in his case, and that he 
may finish this war ‘as soon as possible. It is horrible to think that no 
victory can be won without thousands of homes being made miserable.” 

“Thousands of people die every day in their beds,” said Léon. 
‘“‘ There will always be plenty of misery so long as the world lasts; 
and what happier end could a man wish for than to be killed in battle 4 
I am not sure that war is an unmixed evil.” 

“The good God would not have permitted war to exist if there were 
not some necessity for it,” put in Pierre Cauvin, piously. “It is sad to 
think of the poor folks whose crops are destroyed by the armies ; but if 
they lose, others gain—particularly those who have horses to sell. There 
is no beast in M. le Marquis’ stable that I could not dispose of for 
the remonte, to-morrow, at the price of 800 francs.” 

“ Apropos,” said Léon, “I had a letter this morning from Mr. Bar- 
rington, to whom I had written, forwarding him the price of the horse 
which he had left here to be sold. Unfortunately I took the first good 
offer I had for him. If I had only foreseen that we should have war, I 
should not have parted with him so readily. However, Mr. Barrington 
seems satisfied. He writes in a very friendly way, and sends his con- 
gratulations to you and Saint-Luc. And now I think of it, there was an 
enclosure for you, which I must have put somewhere,” continued this 
exasperating young man, searching vainly in all his pockets“ unless I 
nave torn it up by mistake, or dropped it. Oh, here it is.” 
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Jeanne took her letter with an unmoved countenance, and presently 
carried it, still unopened, indoors with her. 

I hope nobody will think the worse of Jeanno because it must be 
recorded of her that, as soon as she had put four solid stone walls between 
her and the outer world, she took Barrington’s letter out of its envelope 
and kissed it before reading it. No doubt she forgot her self-respect and 
her duty to her aflianced husband in so doing; but it must be remem- 
bered that she was quite alone at the time—which, as everyone will 
allow, makes a difference. Ifa prying diable boiteux could look in upon 
us, and exhibit us to our friends at such times as we deemed ourselves 
most secure from observation, should we not be fortunate indeed to 
escape conviction of any worse sin than that of raising a sheet of note- 
paper to our lips? Moreover, Jeanne did not consider her love for Bar- 
rington a sin at all, but at the most a humiliation—a weakness to be 
concealed from the world at large, not by any means to be cast out from 
her heart, supposing that to be possible. How she arranged matters with 
the Curé of El Biar, to whom she confessed her peceadilloes with devout 
regularity and without conscious reservation, I don’t know. Possibly she 
may not have thought it incumbent upon her to inform that holy man of 
matters which, to her mind, did not come within the category of offences 
against God or man. 

So she kissed the unconscious sheet, and sighed over it, and then 
read it. 

The letter was as little worthy of so much honour as its writer was 
of the heart he had won; but who or what gets rigid justice in this 
chaotic world? Barrington wrote much as he spoke—easily, fluently, 
without much consideration, and thinking, all the time, rather of himself 
than of the person whom he addressed. His composition—a somewhat 
diffuse one—was well worded, and not devoid of a certain sentimental 
grace of diction ; but it breathed of self in every line. While penning it, 
he had been smarting under a genuine and heartfelt sense of injury. In 
so far as it was given to him to love anyone, he had loved, and did love 
Jeanne. He had felt tolerably certain, too, that his love was returned ; 
and as soon as he had rallied from the first shock produced upon his 
mind by Léon’s intelligence, he had had little difficulty in persuading 
himself that he had been jilted. To a man of his temperament such 
a conviction was almost more painful than the bereavement which it 
implied. “ Now that I have said all that good manners require in the 
way of congratulations,” he wrote, “I may perhaps be allowed to cast 
aside conventionality for a few minutes, and to confess candidly that the 
announcement of your engagement to M. de Saint-Luc seems to me too 
terrible to have any foundation in reality. It is so few weeks since my 
own eyes and ears convinced me of your positive dislike to this man that 
I can hardly bring myself to believe in your having, of your own free 
will, chosen him to be your husband. The whole business strikes me as 
so preposterous that, as I sit writing here in my club in London, I keep 
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asking myself whether the gloomy stillness of this big room, the rattle of 
the cabs outside, the peculiar, all-pervading London smell of smoke and 
stables and the glint of sallow sunlight which falls upon my paper, and 
upon your brother’s letter lying open before me, are not part and parcel 
of some horrid dream, and whether I shall not presently awake to see the 
glorious African sun streaming through my persiennes, and hear the 
shrill ‘ Arri !—ar-r-r-i!’ of my old friends the donkey-drivers, and those 
plaintive, drawling street-cries of the Arabs, which used to rouse me 
every morning in dear old Algiers. Or is London the reality, and Algiers 
the dream? I begin to suspect that my life there was nothing else. Of 
the happy illusions, the groundless fancies, the foolish hopes which I 
built up for myself in that delicious dreamland, I had, perhaps, better 
not speak. They are all fading away fast now, dispersed by the pitiless, 
palpable presence of that letter, dated ‘Campagne de Mersac, Algiers,’ 
which stares me in the face, and will not be ignored. I suppose I ought 
not to complain. No man has a right to expect more than a certain 
meed of happiness, and perhaps I have had my share. And memory at 
least remains to me, and can never be taken from me. Memory, which 
restores to us all that is sweet and beautiful in the past, without its 
anxieties and petty cares—the roses without the thorns; the sunshine 
without the rain. Memory, which, in this world of constant change and 
decay, is a more real and permanent friend than happiness. Memory, 
which ”—et cetera, et cetera. There was a good deal more of this kind 
of thing. The writer, losing himself gradually in the mists of a com- 
placent sentimentalism, wandered farther and farther from his point, and 
entirely forgot his original intention of piercing Jeanne’s faithless breast 
by thrusts of polished sarcasm. He wound up, quite contentedly, at 
length with a poetical, but rather obscure paragraph, the import of 
which appeared to be that, miserable though he was above all other men, 
yet his sensibility and culture were such that he could draw from 
afiliction’s self sources of delight undreamt of by less refined natures. 

To Jeanne, who understood but very imperfectly the character of the 
man whom she loved, all this poor stuff was the most pathetic eloquence. 
Her own character was drawn in clear, firm, decided lines, and had none 
of the shifting shades and gradations which enabled Barrington to 
look at a subject from fifty different points of view, and to change 
his mode of action with reference to it a dozen times in as many hours. 
Black was black to her, and white, white. If Barrington’s letter did not 
mean that he loved her, and that he saw she did not love Saint-Luc, 
what did it mean? At that moment it was as clear as daylight to her 
that she had made a terrible mistake ; and she could not help asking her- 
self whether, even now, it were an irreparable one. Her first duty, she 
conceived, was to save Léon; but if she could accomplish this end as 
well by marrying Barrington as by marrying Saint-Luc, she would 
throw over the latter unhesitatingly. The difficulty was that, Barring- 
ton not having avowed his love in so many words, and it being impossible 
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for her to let him understand that he might venture to do so, she could 
not free herself from her present entanglement without risk of bringing 
about her brother’s ruin. She sat chafing under the weight of the chains 
which she had forged for herself, and seeking vainly for some means of 
breaking them, till she could bear the confinement of the house no 
longer ; and putting on her hat and gloves, went back to the stable-yard, 
thinking that perchance some practical solution might suggest itself to 
her in the free open air. 

The sight of her pony-chaise standing before the coachhouse put it 
into her head to take a drive out into the country, and she at once sum- 
moned a groom, and told him to put Caid and Sheikh to. These were 
the same ponies which Saint-Luc had sold to Léon, upon such favourable 
terms for the purchaser, a few months before, and which she had for a 
long time refused to drive. Latterly she had taken to making use of 
them pretty frequently, it being no longer a matter of any importance 
whether or no they ought to be regarded in the light of a gift from their 
former owner. They were a good serviceable pair, not very taking to 
the eye, but willing and enduring, like all Arabs, and faster trotters 
than the generality of their race. Jeaune had put a good half-mile 
of road between herself and home before she was well settled in her 
seat. 

Westward she drove, along the hilly road which leads to Koléah, 
regardless of the sultry heat and blinding glare, urged on by the goad of 
her feverish regrets, and caring little whither she went, so that she were 
able to move swiftly. There was an oppressive hush and stillness in the 
atmosphere. Over the Atlas mountains, towards the south, brooded a 
sullen, coppery haze, veiling the snow ; northward the sea heaved with a 
slow, glassy swell; the dusty olive trees that bordered the road, the 
creepers that hung among the cactus hedges—even the tough, sharp- 
pointed aloes themselves—seemed to droop and sicken under the fierce 
rays of the sun. Jeanne looked neither to right nor left ; but whirled on 
through the choking dust and the hot simmering air, past parched fields 
and silent farmhouses, and many a dry ravine and stony watercourse ; 
till, rattling through the little village of Chéragas, where the white 
houses were all closely shuttered, and neither man nor beast was stirring, 
she emerged, at length, upon the upland of Staouéli, and the fertile acres 
surrounding the monastery of La Trappe. 

This plain, once a sterile waste, has been rendered productive, after 
years of labour, by the monks, assisted by some Governments subventions 
and private donations. All around their lonely dwelling the air is heavy 
with the perfume of the sweet geranium fields, which form one of their 
chief sources of revenue. From the sale of a scent distilled from these 
plants, from that of a liqueur manufactured on the premises, and from 
the produce of its own fields, orange groves, and orchards, the silent 
brotherhood is now able to support itself, and to dispense a fairly large 
annual amount in charity. It is a community highly respected in the 
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neighbourhood, living as hard and bitter a life as the most determined 
self-tormentor could wish for—but not a useless one. 

The sight of the monastery—a long, low, whitewashed building, 
standing close to the road, and faced by a clump of stunted palms—re- 
minded Jeanne that she had accomplished a distance of twelve kilometres 
without slackening speed—a fact to which the heaving flanks and stream- 
ing coats of her ponies added their mute testimony. She drew up in the 
shadow of a wall, and, dropping her reins, allowed the tired beasts to rest 
for a while. 

Presently a lay brother waddled out, shading his eyes from the glare 
with his hand, and took a leisurely survey of the new-comer. He recog- 
nised Mademoiselle de Mersac, with whom he had had dealings from 
time to time on behalf of his Superiors, and welcomed her with all the 
warmth of a naturally garrulous soul, whose lot had been cast by ironical 
destiny among the living dead. While the good man chattered about the 
crops and the prospects of a sirocco, and the news from the seat of war, and 
what not, sponging the horses’ noses as he talked, and feeding them with 
slices of black bread, Jeanne let her eyes roam oyer the melancholy white 
facade of the building, wondering vaguely what manner of existence was 
led by the ghastly, mysterious figures whom it concealed, and almost 
finding it in her heart to envy them their immunity from all earthly 
cares and perplexities. In her present mood, she was inclined to under- 
rate physical suffering as compared with mental. ‘There are people out 
in the world who undergo a daily penance as severe as that of La Trappe, 
and get no credit for it ; a penance not of silence but of speech—of forced 
smiles, of feigned sympathies, of perpetual righteous dissimulation. The 
monks at least have the consolation of working towards a definite end, 
and of seeing their reward draw nearer every day, she thought, remem- 
bering an inscription which she had noticed once before upon the wall of 
this same monastery, “S’i/ est triste de vivre & La Trappe, qu'il est doux 
d’y mourir !” 

The words hung in her memory and haunted her, long after she had 
bidden farewell to her friend of the brown robe, and had set her face 
homewards again. To one so bewildered and unhappy as herself, death, 
indeed, appeared sweeter than life; and it was in all sincerity that she 
sighed out, “Oh, if I could only get a sun-stroke or a fever, and shake 
off all my troubles in that simple way, how glad and thankful I should 
be ! ” 

It may perhaps be true that, 

Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 


No life that breathes with human breath, 
Has ever truly longed for death. 


But Jeanne, at all events, thought she did so; and that, when you come 
to consider of it, is pretty nearly the same thing. 

It is, however, one thing to desire dissolution in the abstract, and 
another to face the painful, sickening wrench with which body and soul 
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are separated ; and it so fell out that, very shortly after breathing the 
aspiration recorded above, our heroine had occasion to appreciate this 
distinction. For while, lost in her own sad thoughts, she hurried her 
steeds upon their homeward way, there met her suddenly, upon the brow 
of a hill, a long string of laden camels, moving slowly to the westward, 
their wild Arab drivers pacing beside them, and their black, misshapen 
shadows thrown far beyond the road by the sinking sun. To the human 
eye nothing can be more pleasing than the quaint, unexpected pictures 
of desert life which thus start up, every now and again, in the midst of 
the European civilisation of Algiers; to the equine, nothing is more 
odious. I suppose that there are very few living horses, Arab or other, 
who can look with perfect equanimity upon a camel, which, in truth, when 
viewed in an impartial light, and divested of all traditional associations, 
is as hideous a brute, and as like the creation of a nightmare, as can well 
be conceived. Caid, Jeanne’s near pony, was a most worthy, well-mean- 
ing little beast free from any kind of vice, and, albeit of a somewhat 
nervous temperament, too conscious of the responsibilities which rested 
upon him when in harness to indulge in anything beyond a sober shy at 
the sight of donkeys, wheelbarrows, veiled Mauresques, and other spec- 
tacles of an alarming nature; but he drew the line at camels. In the 
presence of these ungainly monsters he lost all courage and self-respect, 
and became as one possessed ; and now, perceiving the approach of his 
old enemies, he gave a snort, a plunge, and a swerve, which shook his 
driver roughly out of dreamland, and very nearly out of her seat into the 
bargain. She, resenting this abrupt show of insubordination, and acting 
upon the impulse of the moment, foolishly cut him sharply over the 
shoulder with her whip. That was final. Caid flung up his heels, threw 
himself into his collar, and made a clean bolt for it. As for Sheikh, he, 
finding himself tearing along the road, willy-nilly, at the rate of an 
express train, naturally concluded that something very dreadful was the 
matter, and became as panic-stricken as his companion, And so, in the 
course of a few seconds, Jeanne came to a clear sense of the fact that she 
had lost all control over her horses. She twisted the reins round and 
round her hands, and pulled with all the force of a tolerably strong pair 
of arms; but she might as well have tugged at a stone wall. There was 
nothing for it but to sit still, and let the ponies run until they should be 
exhausted, or until something should stop them. 

Jeanne did not like it. She knew that she was in imminent danger 
of being dashed, head first, against a road as hard as granite, and the 
prospect had nothing inviting for her. To be killed outright might be a 
blessing—though even that did not seem quite so clear as it had done 
. five minutes before; but to be mangled, stunned, battered, to break an 
arm or a leg, to spend the rest of the long, hot summer in bed, and 
probably not die of it at all, these were possibilities before which Jeanne, 
courageous as she was, felt her heart fail, and a cold chill creep through 
her veins. Meanwhile, her light carriage was swaying, lurching, and 
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bumping onwards at a pace too good to last. Before her was a stretch 
of flat, straight road; but at the end of it was an awkward sharp corner 
that she knew of, and beyond that was a bridge with stone parapets. It 
was true that, if by any miracle she should happen to pass safely through 
these perils, she would shortly reach a stiff piece of rising ground, upon 
which it was likely enough that she might succeed in pulling up the run- 
aways; but she plainly perceived that her chance of ever seeing that hill 
was but a poor one, and, in the meantime, she was drawing nearer and 
nearer to the dreaded corner. Suddenly the tall figure of a horseman 
shot up between her and the sky, and stood motionless directly in her 
path. Recognising Saint-Luc and the new danger that threatened her 
simultaneously, she stood up, steadying herself by grasping the dashboard, 
and shouted to him, with all her force, to get out of the way. But it 
was too late. Either he did not hear or did not understand ; for, instead 
of drawing to one side, he spurred his horse towards her, and threw up 
his arms. 

The catastrophe was over in a moment. Caid swerved violently, 
crossed his legs, and came down with a crash like the fall of a house, 


dragging the other pony after him ; and Jeanne, thrown forwards by the . 


shock, found herself upon her hands and knees on the wayside grass, 
dazed and shaken, but not in the least hurt. 
When she had in some degree recovered command of her senses, she 


_was standing up, mechanically brushing the dust off the front of her 


dress, Saint-Lue was bending over her anxiously, with a face as white 
as his linen jacket ; the ponies, trembling and subdued, were upon their 
legs again, and the blood was slowly falling, drop by drop, from an ugly 
scrape upon Caid’s shoulder. 

“ How unfortunate !” she ejaculated, pointing to this wound; “ he is 
marked for life.” 

“Who? That wretched little beast? As if it signified!” cried Saint- 
Luc ; “ but you—are you sure you are not hurt ?” 

“ Yes, there is nothing the matter with me—nothing at all.” 

“God be praised !” he exclaimed piously, taking off his hat. 

Jeanne looked at him with a vague surprise, but said nothing. Her 
ideas were still a little confused, and she did not yet realise that Saint- 
Luc had just saved her life, and might possibly expect some words of 
thanks. 

“What a mercy it was that I chanced to meet you just in the nick 
of time!” he went on. “Iam sorry I had to give you such a terrible 
shaking ; but it was the only thing to be done, and the ponies will not be 
much the worse, I think.” 

“IT should have stopped them when I got to the hill,” answered 
Jeanne, not very graciously. ‘ What could have made you place your- 
self just in our path? I shall never be able to understand how it was 
that we were not both killed.” 

* A horse will never run into another horse, or a man, or indeed any- 
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thing, unless he cannot possibly stop himself,” said Saint-Luc, with some 
modest satisfaction in the success of his rather hazardous exploit. “I 
knew that your runaways would see me from a sufficient distance to 
make an attempt at getting out of my way, and I thought it very likely 
that they would do what, in fact, they did do—swerve, and slip up. 
There was the chance of your being thrown out and hurt, no doubt; but 
I think you would have had a worse accident if I had not stopped you. 
It makes me shudder to think of what might have happened if your 
carriage had been dashed, as it almost certainly would have been, against 
the parapet of that bridge.” 

“ Yes, I had been dreading the bridge,” confessed Jeanne. “I dare- 
say you were quite right to do as you did. The only misfortune is that 
Caid should be so terribly marked ; for I know Léon will be very much 
annoyed when he sees him. However, it can’t be helped. The best 
thing we can do now is to get him home as quickly as possible, poor little 
fellow, and have him attended to.” 

So saying, she got into the pony-carriage again, and resumed the 
reins, while Saint-Luc admiringly complimented her upon her courage. 

“Most ladies,” he said, “would have insisted upon walking 
home.” 

“Not if they were as tired as I am,” answered Jeanne, with a faint 
smile, as she drew her whip gently across Sheikh’s back. 

The remainder of the homeward journey—an interminable distance, 
as it seemed to her—was performed, of necessity, at a foot’s pace, her 
lover riding beside her with an air of watchful solicitude, which, consider- 
ing that one of her ponies was dead lame and that both were thoroughly 
exhausted and subdued, was perhaps slightly absurd. At ordinary times, 
such a display of care and implied proprietorship would have irritated 
her beyond bearing, but now she was too dispirited to mind it. In her 
adventure and its commonplace ending, she fancied she could trace an 
answer to those questioning hopes and fears as to her future with which 
she had set out some hours before. Apparently there were but two alterna- 
tives before her—death, or Saint-Luc ; and since the former destiny was 
evidently not to be hers, where was the use of quarrelling with the 
latter ? 

She bore his respectful homage and adoring glances with a composure 
half forced, half apathetic ; and remembering, as her nerves gradually re- 
covered themselves, what was due to her rescuer, thanked him for risking 
his safety, in a little, cold, set speeeh, which he jumped at as a hungry 
dog snatches at a dry bone. 

“You have nothing to thank me for,” he cried eagerly. “ My life is 
yours to do what you like with, and I am ready to lay it down for you 
whenever and wherever you please. 

“You are very kind to say so,” she replied gravely ; “ but that is not 
necessary, nor likely to be. Will you not come in?” she added, for they 
were now at the entrance of the Campagne de Mersac. 
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“No, thank you,” he answered hesitatingly. ‘“ You are tired, and 
do not want me.” 

She did not contradict him. “Till to-morrow, then,” she said, 
bowing to him, as she turned in through the gates with a look of relief 
upon her face which she was as powerless to conceal as he was to 
ignore. 

And if Jeanne went to bed with a heavy heart that night, it is 
probable that Saint-Luc’s was not much lighter. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
An Unromanric Partinc. 


Tue very first thing that Jeanne did, on waking, the next morning, was 
to read Barrington’s letter over again from beginning to end; for mere 
courtesy required of her that she should return some answer to it ; and 
though her half-formed hopes of yesterday were all faded and dead now, 
she had not yet quite made up her mind as to the shape which that 
answer should take. 

A reperusal of the letter did not help her much. Who does not know 
what it is to pore and puzzle over a carelessly-written page, and to turn 
the words this way and that, with an intense longing to get at the 
writer's real thought and meaning? And who has not learnt the futility 
of such efforts? How much do those nearest and dearest to us know of 
what is passing in our minds, or we of what is passing in theirs, even 
when we sit side by side? We can but suspect and guess, and, as often 
as not, guess wrongly ; and if voice, face, and gesture cannot answer our 
unspoken questions, what but mere bewilderment and vexation can be 
expected from a prolonged scrutiny of paper and ink? Jeanne worried 
herself for an hour over Barrington’s rhapsodical effusion, and was a good 
deal further from understanding it at the end of that time than she had 
been at the beginning—though, to be sure, its meaning would not have 
presented much difficulty to a more indifferent reader. In the end it 
seemed to her at once wisest and most dignified to leave the hints it 
contained without response, and to reply only to its congratulations. She 
sat down, therefore, and penned a short, formal note, in which she 
thanked Mr. Barrington for his good wishes, referred, in a few well- 
chosen words, to the pleasant days she had spent in his company during 
the past winter and spring, and expressed a friendly hope that her 
acquaintance with him might be renewed at some future time. This was 
all very well; and had Jeanne’s letter been suffered to end with her 
signature, it would have conveyed a salutary snub to a quarter where 
such gentle correctives were much needed. But unfortunately she 
thought fit to add, after a good deal of hesitation, a postscript which 
spoilt all. “I do not know why you should say that I dislike M. de 
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Saint-Luc. He is, and always has been, very kind to me. In France, 
as you know, marriages are usually arrangements of family convenience ; 
but in my case, at least, my consent was asked, and given. I suppose 
that few people, either in France or England, can choose exactly the life 
they would prefer ; and no doubt everybody has dreams and fancies, such 
as you write of, which end in nothing. My old friend, the Curé of El 
Biar, who likes to philosophise, says that all earthly happiness is imagi- 
nary, and that the more it is confined to dreams the nearer it approaches 
to reality.” 

Having made this unwise addition to her letter, Jeanne folded and 
addressed it; and then, taking up Barrington’s two sheets, resolutely 
tore them across and across, and dropped them into the waste-paper 
basket. “I have done with the past,” quoth she, as she descended the 
stairs to face the present, which, in the person of M. de Saint-Luc, 
might, as she knew, be expected to manifest itself at any moment. 

An unexpected respite was, however, in store for her. At that 
moment Saint-Luc, instead of toiling up the hill towards El Biar, was 
seated in a railway-carriage, jogging westward at the deliberate pace 
affected by Algerian express-trains, and bent upon the charitable errand 
of visiting the sick. The early post had brought him a piteous appeal 
from a young officer of his acquaintance, one Lasalle, who, having been 
ordered to the hill fortress.of Milianah some months before, was now 
detained there by an attack of malarious fever, after all his comrades 
had left for the war. ‘Come and see me,” wrote this unlucky soldier, 
“you, who do not know how to fill up your days. I do not say that 
you will find the excursion a pleasant one (though it is a fact that our 
air up here is cooler than that of Algiers, and I believe the scenery is 
considered fine by those who visit it from choice), but I think you would 
not hesitate to come if you knew what an inestimable blessing the sight 
of a civilised fellow-creature would be tome. When I am not burning 
or shiyering, I lie upon my bed, and do nothing at all, except moan, and 
wish I were dead. The only souls I have to exchange a word with, from 
morning to night, are my servant and my doctor; and neither of them is 
very good company. Give me but four-and-twenty hours of your society, 
and, if I live, I will never forget your kindness.” 

Saint-Luc, who was as kind-hearted a creature as ever walked the 
earth in the disguise of a Parisian roué, and who, having had Algerian 
fever himself in old days, was acquainted with the ups and downs of that 
wearisome and depressing malady, began to pack up his clothes forth- 
with. He would, no doubt, have responded to his friend’s call in any 
case; but at that particular time he did so with the more alacrity, by 
reason of a melancholy conviction that, on private and personal grounds, 
it would be well that he should take a short leave of absence from 
Algiers. For some days past it had been evident to him that his pre- 
sence was irksome to Jeanne, that he was making no progress with her, 
and that there was not the faintest chance of his gaining her affections 
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before marriage. It wanted now but a few weeks to his wedding-day, 
and he had come, rather sadly, to the conclusion that, during those 
weeks, his best policy would be to keep himself as much as possible out 
of sight. 

On his way to the station he encountered Léon, who received the 
news of his intended departure with perfect equanimity, and undertook 
to make the necessary explanations at home. 

“Tf I were you, I would make a longer trip of it, and go on to 
Teniet-el-Haad and the cedar-forest,” said that unsympathetic youth. 
“ Algiers is detestable in August, and you have nothing to keep you 
here. I wish I could offer to accompany you; but I have an engage- 
ment to-morrow at Madame de Trémonville’s—in fact, for several rea- 
sons, I cannot very well go away just now.” 

“T see,” answered Saint-Luc, smiling. ‘“ You are wanted here, and 
Iam not. It is consolatory to know that, if I should be detained longer 
than I expect, nobody will miss me.” 

Léon began to protest ; but Saint-Luc cut him short, saying that he 
was late for his train, and so hurried on his way, laughing a little under 
his breath, but without much genuine mirth. 

A tedious, hot railway journey brought him at length to the little 
village of Bou-Medfa, where he hired a horse, and strapping his valise 
on his saddle before him, set out, in the cool of the evening, to mount 
the spur of the lesser Atlas, upon which Milianah stands. 

Delicious little gusts of fresh air came swirling down the hill-side to 
meet him, as he rode, and roused a soft, musical stir among the ever-- 
green oaks and firs, the myrtles, Jentisks, and brushwood which bordered 
the way ; beneath him the parched plain lay sweltering in a hazy heat ; 
but high above, bare peaks and rocky spires stood out, black and clear, 
against the fiery glow of the sunset, and every now and then his ear 
caught the sound of distant falling water. After a time he came upon a 
small modern village of the universal Algerian type, with detached white 
houses on either side of its single broad street, a double row of plane- 
trees to keep the sun from the windows, and a fountain, round which 
some half-dozen chattering women were clustered. Presently a company 
of low-browed, thin-lipped Spaniards, with laden mules, came striding 
down the mountain-side, singing a nasal, plaintive chorus as they 
walked, and passed on, leaving a fine odour of garlic behind them. On 
a wall, in the outskirts of the village, lay a couple of lazy negroes sucking 
oranges. One of them, a stalwart fellow, whose shapely black limbs 
were scantily clad in white linen, and who had stuck a scarlet pome- 
granate-blossom behind his ear, turned round, with a grin, as the horse- 
man approached, and offered him a branch of the golden fruit. There 
was an abundance of life, strength, and colour in this high region which 
could hardly fail to delight a traveller just escaped from the listless 
exhaustion of the Metidja; and Saint-Luc, feeling the level of his spirits 
rising in equal measure with that of his body, congratulated himself 
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upon the humane impulse which had led him to quit Algiers for a 
season. 

It was fortunate that the incidents of his excursion pleased him so 
well, secing that, so far as its chief object was concerned, he might have 
saved himself the trouble of undertaking it. For the very first person 
whom he met, after passing through the gates of Milianah, was M. 
Lasalle himself, who, though pale and thin, was apparently in a con- 
dition of exuberant joy. 

“ Ts that you, Saint-Luc?” he cried. “And did you come here to 
see me? A thousand thanks! but if I had only known, I would have 
telegraphed to you not to start. I have got my orders to rejoin the 
regiment forthwith, and by means of threatening the doctor’s life I have 
made him declare me fit for service. Never mind; we will go back to 
Algiers together to-morrow, and you will be none the worse for having 
had a little change of air. You have heard the last news, of course ?” 

“ There is no news,” said Saint-Luc. 

“You mean to say that there was none when you left Algiers, this 
morning ; but a telegram has arrived here which must have passed you 
on the way, I suppose. And, ma foi!” continued M. Lasalle, with a 
light shrug of his shoulders, “ to tell the truth, it is not precisely a tele- 
gram of the right kind. Here it is, if you wish to see it.” 

Dismounting before the door of the modest little Hétel d’Isly, Saint- 
Luc read the official despatch announcing the combat of Wissembourg. 
MacMahon’s left wing defeated, General Abel Douai killed, the lines of 
Wissembourg stormed by the enemy—Saint-Luc pursed up his lips, and 
looked very grave over it; but his companion, being in a humour to 
view all things in a rosy aspect, made light of the affair. 

“ Bah!” said he, “there is no great harm done. Our men fought 
like lions ; but they were outnumbered. And the Maréchal is no fool. 
Depend upon it, he has his plan, and is only drawing back that he may 
spring the more surely.” 

“ Perhaps so,” answered Saint-Luc, folding up the paper; “but I 
confess that, for my own part, I do not like plans which begin by accept- 
ing a defeat. In the meantime, I am dying of hunger. Come in, and 
let us see what they can do for us in the way of dinner.” 

“No, no; you are my guest. I cannot offer you a Maison Dorée 
menu, but such as the food is here, you shall have plenty of it ; and we 
will finish the last bottle of champagne that I shall drink in this accursed 
place.” 

But neither dinner, nor champagne, nor any contagion of high spirits, 
availed to dispel Saint-Luc’s gloom. He left all the talking to his 
friend, ate little, in spite of the hunger he had professed, and while the 
other fought battles in anticipation, routing the enemy, and triumphantly 
dictating terms of peace under the walls of Berlin, drummed abstractedly 
upon the table, oppressed by a vague dissatisfaction which he could not 
altogether lay to the charge of public misfortune. 
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Later in the evening the two men strolled out to the ramparts to 
smoke a last cigar before turning in for the night. Beneath and around 
the rocky flank of Mount Zakkar, on which Milianah stands, a far- 
stretching panorama unfolded itself—the fertile valley of the Chélif, 
dimly seen through the blue night-mists that hung over it, shadowy hills 
and woods, and jutting promontories, and outlines of rugged mountain- 
ranges lying solemn and silent under the stars. M. Lasalle, whose finer 
feelings were stirred, and whose tongue was loosened by the effects of 
champagne and excitement upon a frame weakened by malaria, felt the 
influence of the scene in such limited degree as induced speech rather 
than more fitting silence. 

“Tt is beautiful—it is even sublime,” said he, nodding at the land- 
scape with the air of an impartial man resolved to give the devil his due ; 
“but it is desperately melancholy. Yes; rest and peace make up a very 
pretty picture ; but when one is forced to form a part of the tableau, one 
begins to ask oneself whether life is worth having. They may say what 
they please about the misery of war, but there is no game like it, and no 
life like a soldier’s. It is better to risk losing a leg or an arm at the 
wars than to sit in plenty and dulness at home, and read the news- 
papers.” 

Saint-Lue grunted. This was the very thought which had been dis- 
turbing his own mind for the last two hours, or more ; but it vexed him 
to hear it expressed in plain language, and there was a certain tinge of 
exultation in his friend’s tone which, under all the circumstances, 
appeared to him to show a deplorable want of good taste. 

“Of course, it is the nature of man to delight in destroying his 
species—everybody knows that,” he said. “ It only shows how little we 
are above the beasts.” 

“That is no affair of mine,” answered M. Lasalle, airily. “I did not 
create the human race, and I am not responsible for its instincts. Such 
as we are, it is very evident to me that we shall not abolish war during 
the present generation ; and I am glad to think that, so long as France 
has an army, I shall be in it.” 

“Tf you are more fortunate than others, you need not be perpetually 
telling them so,” said Saint-Luc, very snappishly. 

Good-natured M. Lasalle burst into a shout of laughter. ‘I knew 
it! I knew it!” he cried. “He is not the man to stay at home while 
his comrades are fighting, this old Saint-Luc. Come to France with me, 
mon vieux, and we will do the campaign together. <A place shall be 
found for you in the regiment—never fear about that. In time of war 
one can always discover a corner for old friends by squeezing a little ; 
and the Prussian shells will soon give us elbow-room. Besides, I have 
an uncle at the War Oflice-—which is as much as to say that you are 
reinstated in your old grade as soon as you please. Let us consider it 


as settled.” 
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“You forget,” answered Saint-Luc, “that Iam to be married next 
month.” 

“ Postpone it, my dear friend--postpone the ceremony; there is 
never any cause for hurry in such matters. You can be married at the 
end of the year, or next year, or the year after > 

“ Whereas I may never have another chance of dying on the field of 
battle. I do not deny that, for some reasons, I should like very much to 
have a look at messiewrs les Prussiens; but one cannot arrange every- 
thing exactly as one would wish ; and my wedding-day is fixed.” 

“ Mademoiselle will excuse you for a few months, if you will bring 
her back some laurels to mix with her orange-flowers.” 

“No, she will not; for I shall not propose anything of the sort to 
her,” answered Saint-Lue; remembering, with a secret pang, how little 
opposition Jeanne would be likely to offer to his departure. “ And I do 
not want to be excused. If the war had broken out a year ago, I should 
have joined the army as a simple trooper, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion ; as it is, the regiment will have to do without me. Shall we go in 
now? If you linger out here in the night air much longer, you may get 
a return of your fever, and never seo Berlin at all.” 

M. Lasalle said no more. He was a little afraid of Saint-Luc, and 
remembered to have heard that there was some romantic history con- 
nected with his engagement which might possibly render the subject a 
delicate one. Only, the whole way back to the inn, he hummed Partant 
pour la Syrie, under his breath, which was neither kind nor considerate 
of him. 

Saint-Luc passed an uneasy night, divided between troubled dreams 
and scarcely less troubled waking thoughts. A few months earlier, to be 
the affianced husband of Jeanne de Mersac would have seemed to him 
the very summit of earthly happiness and the satisfaction of all wildest 
hope ; but now that Fortune had granted him what he had always looked 
upon as nearly, if not quite, beyond his reach, he was far from being con- 
tented, and fretted himself out of a night’s rest because he could discover 
no practicable way of exchanging his imminent happiness against the 
chance of wounds, privations, and death. Such is the perversity of our 
mortal nature. 

At the same time, it must be said for him that his desire to proceed 
to the seat of war arose less out of martial ardour (though of that he 
had as large a share as might reasonably be expected to linger in the 
breast of a man whose brightest memories were connected with fighting) 
than from a longing to show Jeanne that he was not quite the contemptible 
fellow she took him for. He was perfectly aware that she had a poor 
opinion of him, and did not wonder at it—his own self-estimate being 
so modest a one; but he knew that, whatever virtues he might lack, he 
at least possessed that of physical courage ; and he fancied, pardonably 
enough, that he might conquer her respect, if not her love, by doughty 
deeds, 
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The thing was, however, entirely out of the question, and there was 
no use in thinking about it. Scores of times he repeated this conclusion 
to himself during the night and morning, and then proceeded to think 
about it more than ever. In fact, throughout the long railway-journey 
back to Algiers, his mind was occupied with no other subject. 

M. Lasalle, meanwhile, continued to behave badly. Of nothing would 
he speak but of professional matters—of the important part destined 
to be played by light cavalry in all future campaigns—of the superiority 
of Arab over European horses—of the glorious excitement of a charge, 
the one romantic feature remaining in modern warfare. And from 
time to time he would check himself with an innocent apology for 
dwelling upon such topics, “ which,” said he, “no longer interest you, I 
dare say.” Long before the sea came in sight, Saint-Luc had lost all 
patience with this eager warrior ; and, rather than face the téte-d-téte 
dinner which he saw looming before him, he swallowed down the 
reluctance he always felt to enter the Campagne de Mersac uninvited, 
and hiring a carriage on his arrival at the station, had himself driven 
direct thither. 

It thus came to pass that the disastrous intelligence of the battle of 
Reichshoffen first reached him from Jeanne’s lips. 

“We have just received bad news from France,” said she, coming 
forward to meet him as he entered the drawing-room, and passing by 
unnoticed his apologetic explanation of the suddenness of his return. 
“Have you heard it? It seems that the Maréchal has been de- 

feated.” 

“T arrive this moment from Milianah; I have heard nothing,” 
answered Saint-Luc, and never so much as asked for any particulars. 
For the moment, it really was not in him to feel for his country’s joys 
or woes, and Jeanne might have announced the result of the battle of 
Armageddon to him and left him equally unmoved ; for all his percep- 
tions seemed, by the exercise of some force beyond his control, to have 
become concentrated upon her, and there was no room in his mind for 
any thought unconnected with her. She stood before him in the dim 
light of the evening, a tall, lithe figure, dressed all in white, with shapely 
head bent a little forwards, and large, melancholy eyes that looked 
beyond him. Turco, stationed at her side, wagged his tail in grave 
welcome. In the shadowy background, the Duchess, M. de Fontvieille, 
and Léon, were grouped close together, peering over a slip of newspaper, 
and talking, all three of them at once, in their high-pitched French 
voices. What was it that made Saint-Luc see, with a sudden, vivid 
clearness, the impassable gulf that lay between him and the girl whose 
hand he held, and smote him with a chill certainty that, come what 
might, they could never be more than virtual strangers to each other ? 
It was no sense of his own unworthiness—that had been with him, even 
in an exaggerated degree, from the outset—nor was it that her manner 
evinced the utmost indifference to him ; for that was a point upon which 
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he had never harboured illusions. It was a swift, unaccountable flash 
of conviction, such as everyone experiences occasionally, and mostly at 
unexpected times; and whether it arose from some occult touch of 
sympathy, or from a baflled effort thereat, whether it were real or 
visionary, well or ill founded, it made his heart ache with a hopeless 
yearning, the like of which he had never felt before. 

And all this time—that is to say, during some thirty seconds—Jeanne 
left her hand lying in his, just as she might have allowed it to rest upon 
a chair or a table. But now, remembering herself, she drew back a 
little, and saying, “ You would like to see the telegram, perhaps,” gently 
took away the slip of newspaper from the others, who continued their 
discussion without noticing her, and handed it to him. 

It was one of those hastily-printed scraps, issued from a local 
newspaper office, with which the inhabitants of the French provinces 
were soon to become well acquainted. There was not much in it beyond 
the admission that MacMahon’s army had received a heavy blow. 
Rumours of all kinds were abroad, and were duly reported, “ under all 
reserves.” ““ But,” concluded the document, “ details are absolutely 
wanting.” The Emperor’s own despatch, indeed, forwarded from Paris, 
showed how little was known of the affair at head-quarters. “ It was 
the General de l’Aigle who announced to me that the Maréchal Mac- 
Mahon had lost a battle on the Sarre—I am about to place myself in 
the centre of the position—Tout peut se réparer.” 

Saint-Luc, who had now recovered possession of his senses, perused 
these confessions of impotent ignorance with a mixture of anger and 
dismay. What was there to hope for from a commander-in-chief capable 
of such foolish candour ? 

M. de Fontvieille, whose grief at the inauspicious opening of the 
campaign was in some degree tempered by the recollection that he had 
always prophesied ill of it, uttered but one comment upon the unlucky 
despatch. “Ze in the centre of the position! what a menace!” he 
ejaculated, with uplifted hands; and then withdrew to a window, and 
looked out at the sunset, fearing lest he might be tempted to weaken 
the severity of his stricture by further speech. 

“That poor Emperor! itis all over with him,” remarked the Duchess, 
with a certain contemptuous pity. “He may go back to Paris now, and 
pack up his portmanteau ; for, unless I am very much mistaken, we 
have heard the last of Napoleon ITI.” 

“ And of Napoleon IV.,” added M. de Fontvieille, from the window. 

“Let us hope so. At present, it seems to me that France is at the 
mercy of the first successful general. Heaven grant that that may be 
MacMahon, for he, I think, would only ascend the steps of the throne to 
prepare it for the king.” 

“Tt is more likely to be Bazaine—who would make haste to sit down 
upon it himself,” said Saint-Luce. 

Léon observed that they were all in a very great hurry. Campaigns 
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were not decided by the first battle, nor did dynasties fall for a single 
blunder. No doubt the Emperor had been deceived : he had found that 
he must reckon with Germany instead of with Prussia, and this might 
very possibly put an end to all project of crossing the Rhine ; but, on the 
other hand, the invasion of France was a hazardous enterprise of which 
the Germans would be glad to be relieved. He (Léon) had reason to 
believe that diplomacy was already at work, and that a solution would 
shortly be found which would bring about an honourable peace. Some- 
thing in the shape of a victory would certainly be necessary to satisfy the 
national amour propre ; but after the first success obtained by the French 
troops, negociations might begin. Let the one nation be permitted to 
consolidate itself into a great empire, and the other to extend its frontier 
a little—say in a north-easterly direction—and all would be well. The 
two armies might then shake hands, and march off to their respective 
homes, singing Te Deum @ qui mieux mieux. 

“That is Madame de Trémonville’s view, I presume,” said Saint-Luc, 
divining at once the origin of this specious plan. 

“ And pray who is Madame de Trémonville?” inquired the Duchess. 
“Oh, that amusing and impertinent little person, who wears a pince-nez. 
What can she know of diplomacy? I, who have been a little behind the 
scenes in my time, can assure you that diplomatists have some difficulty 
in making their voices heard above the thunder of the cannon. You 
cannot bring a victorious army to a standstill by flourishing a protocol 
in its face. I have no pretension to say how or when this war will end, 
nor what we may gain or lose by it, but I am tolerably certain that it 
will deprive us of one possession which we can very well spare—the 
Bonaparte family. There is consolation in that.” 

“ Provided we do not get the d’Orléans in exchange,” sighed M. de 
Fontvieille. ‘Those people are only awaiting their opportunity.” 

“ The d'Orléans have no party,” said the Duchess decisively. ‘ They 
represent nothing—not even constitutional government, which has been 
filched from them by the Empire. In the coming crisis there can only 
be two parties—Republicans and Legitimists—and whichever of them 
can gain the army must win the day. We have nearly reached the time 
when all loyal subjects should declare themselves. Do you not agree 
with me, M. de Saint-Luc?” 

“ Madame,” answered Saint-Luc, “it seems to me that the question 
of dynasties can wait. I think that all loyal Frenchmen should be con- 
tent to serve France now.” 

“ So do I,” said Jeanne. 

Saint-Luc glanced at her gratefully, not being accustomed to hearing 
his sentiments so cordially endorsed in that quarter ; and she added, “ If 
I were a man I would go to the war to-morrow.” 

This speech, which gave Saint-Luc matter for reflection, elicited a 
vigorous protest from the Duchess, who, ever since the beginning of the 
struggle, had been haunted by a terror that, sooner or later, Léon would 
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be drawn into it. Such ideas, she said, were altogether childish—not to 
say unpatriotic. Of those brought up to the military profession she did 
not speak ; but a civilian of talent and education could serve his country 
in almost any way better than by stopping a cannon-ball—a feat which 
could be accomplished quite as effectually by any hewer of wood or 
drawer of water. 

Tn her eagerness she made the personal application of her remarks so 
evident that M. de Fontvieille, who was quite as anxious as she to keep 
Léon safely at home, hastened to lead the conversation back into the less 
dangerous channel of public affairs, down which it flowed quietly and 
without interruption for the next two hours. The Duchess, M. de 
Fontvieille and Léon had it all their own way; for Jeanne was even 
more silent than usual, and Saint-Luc, whose brow was dark with clouds 
of preoccupation, scarcely opened his lips from the announcement of 
dinner to the end of that repast, and never once spoke to his fiancée. 

But when the whole party had adjourned to the verandah, where 
cane-chairs, coffee and cigarettes were awaiting them, he approached 
Jeanne at last, and said, “ Mademoiselle”—he had never yet ventured to 
address her in any less formal manner than this—“ will you walk to the 
end of the garden with me? I have something to say to you.” 

“Certainly,” she answered, with an irrepressible intonation of reluc- 
tance which he detected but did not choose to notice; and so they dis- 
appeared slowly into the darkness, side by side, to the great delight of 
the Duchess, whose mind had latterly been a good deal exercised by the 
unromantic ways of this pair of presumed lovers. 

If she could have overheard their conversation, she would have been 
less contented. Saint-Luc remained so long silent that Jeanne felt com- 
pelled, at length, to take the initiative. 

“You had something to speak to me about,” she began. 

“Yes, Ihave been thinking of what you said before dinner about 
the war, and that, if you were a man, you would go there. I feel convinced 
that you are right, and that the army is the proper place just now for 
every Frenchman who—who has not any very binding ties to keep him 
at home. And you are not the only person who has expressed the same 
opinion to me within the last few days.” 

She stopped short, with a quick gesture of apprehension. ‘“ You do 
not mean Léon ?” she exclaimed. “Has he said anything to you upon the 
subject? Surely you would never be so cruel as to encourage hixa to 
leave us! Remember what he is—the last of his name—an only son, 
one might almost say ; for indeed the Duchess is as good as his mother, 
and would break her heart if anything happened tohim. I spoke hastily 
and foolishly, and I did not really mean what I said-—” 

“Do not be alarmed,” broke in Saint-Luc gertly ; “I am sure that 
Léon will do his duty better by remaining where he is than by fight- 
ing the Prussians. I hada far less important person in my mind— 
myself.” 
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“You!” 

There was some surprise in her tone, but noinflection of dismay ; and 
Saint-Luc was unreasonable enough to feel pained by her composure. 

“Yes,” he resumed, striving to assume a cheerful and matter-of-fact 
air; I learnt the sabre-exercise when I was a lad, and I believe it is the 
only thing in the world that I can do really well. I can easily join my 
old regiment now—most likely as an officer, though I don’t hold to that 
—and I know that my death would not cause so much grief to anybody 
that I need hesitate on that score; but of course, if I went, our marriage 
would have to be postponed. Would you object to that?” 

“No,” answered Jeanne slowly ; “I should not object.” 

She debated within herself, for a moment, whether she ought not to 
make some reference to the payment of Léon’s debt, which would thus 
also require to be postponed; but finally decided that it was not her 
business to do so. 

“ And now there is another thing which I should like to ask you,” 
resumed Saint-Luc, after a long pause. “ Would you not prefer that our 
marriage should never take place at all ?” 

Jeanne turned away, and stood still, with clasped hands, gazing 
through the dark branches of a belt of cypress-trees at the star-studded 
sky and the free, wide sea, on which a path of silver from the rising moon 
shimmered. How gladly—oh, how gladly !—would she have answered 
Yes, and regained her longed-for liberty. But it was too late to falter 
now, she thought, and it would be as cowardly in her to abandon her 
purpose as in a soldier to run away under fire. She was not in the least 
grateful to Saint-Luc for offering her a means of retreat which he must 
know in his heart that she could not accept with honour, and it was in par- 
ticularly icy accents that she replied at last—* You remember what I 
told you in the beginning, M. de Saint-Luc. I have never deceived you. 
I never pretended that I should have chosen you for a husband if—if I 
had only had myself to think of; but I consented to marry you for the 
reasons which I mentioned at the time. What I said then I say still. 
Indeed I am more bound to you than I was; for you have been very 
kind to me; and I suppose that when you stopped the ponies, the other 
day, you saved my life—which most people would reckon akindness. If 
you have changed your mind, and wish our engagement to come to an 
end, I shall be neither surprised nor offended ; but for me, I am as content 
now as I was then.” 

Saint-Luc sighed. Almost he felt inclined to give up the game. He 
was still under the influence of that discouraging impression of hopeless 
distance from Jeanne which had fallen upon him, in the drawing-room, 
before dinner, and which her present bearing was little calculated to 
remove. Yet he could not quite bring himself to resign her. Some 
lingering rays of forlorn hope even now brightened the darkness of his 
prospects. Time, absence, wounds and medals—all these might prove 
allies ; and moreover he still clung to the notion that, with women, love 
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often follows, instead of preceding marriage—-which, after all, is a 
generally received theory, and may possibly be not quite so absurd a one 
as it sounds. 

He took time to think over all this; for Jeanne had paused in her 
walk to gather some of the heavy-scented white bells of a datura-shrub, 
and seemed in no hurry for her companion’s reply. When he did speak, 
it was more in answer to his own thoughts than to her suggestion. 

*‘ While there is a chance for me, I will hold to it,” he said. “ Let 
us remain as we are at least until the endof the war. Before then much 
may have happened. I may have been killed, for instance, which would 
settle everything.” 

** Are you not afraid of death?” asked Jeanne, looking at him with a 
shade of curiosity. 

“No. Are you?” 

“Tam not sure. So few people are prepared to die.” 

“Do you mean that I am not? That is true enough, I dare say ; 
but I am as prepared as I am ever likely to be. I cannot see beyond 
the grave.” 

“ Are you a sceptic then?” asked Jeanne, with bated breath, as who 
should say, “ Are you a murderer ?” 

“T have scarcely the right to call myself so. I neither believe nor 
disbelieve ; I have never thought about religion at all, one way or the 
other, and seldom heard it mentioned, except as a pretty fable or allegory, 
supported chiefly by social necessities. If it be all true, I have no doubt 
allowances will be made for me.” 

“T shall pray for you,” said Jeanne gravely. 

“Will you? Will you really do that?” cried Saint-Luc eagerly, 
attaching more importance, it is to be feared, to the act of intercession 
than to its possible results. “Then you will think of me sometimes 
when I am away ?” 

“ T should pray for anybody who did not believe in God,” answered 
Jeanne; “and as for thinking of you, of course I should do that in any 
case. I never forget people. When do you mean to start?” 

“ To-morrow, I think.” 

“So soon as that!” 

“Why not? My departure will afflict nobody, and my friend 
Lasalle sails at midday. Besides, I must not lose time if I am to take 
part in the battle of Chalons.” 

“The battle of Chalons?” 

“Tt will be there, or thereabouts, I fancy. At all events, I shall 
have to hurry in order to get to the regiment in time. Even as it is, I 
may be detained by useless formalities.” 

“What will the Duchess say? I don’t know how I am to tell her,” 
murmured Jeanne, growing a little alarmed as the serious nature of the 
situation revealed itself to her. 

“T will undertake that. What does it signify what she says? 
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What does anything signify? Let us go in at once, and get it over. 
And now, as I shall not see you alone again, I will say good-bye.” 
He took her passive hand, and, for the second time since their 
betrothal, pressed it to his lips ; and she, withdrawing it presently, said, 
in her low, grave voice, “ Good-bye.” 
This was all their leave-taking ; and Jeanne, thinking it over after- 
wards, reproached herself for having let the poor fellow go without a 
single kind word to cheer him on his way. Even at the time her heart 
was a little softened towards him; but she would not show it, being re- 
strained by a foolish apprehension lest, at this supreme moment, en- 
couragement might lead him into some less deferential expression of 
regard. | 
So they re-entered the house together ; and the unsuspecting Duchess 





called out gaily, from her corner, “ Well, young people, here you are at 
last! We were thinking of sending Léon out with a lantern to look for | 
you.” 








